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Congress, Wages and the H. C. of L. 


attitude of a circus juggler with one ball in hand 

and two in the air. The matter in hand is the high 
cost of living; in the air are the peace treaty and the 
railroad problem. All three are of the same set, but 
Congress prefers to consider them separately. 

President Wilson’s high cost of living address, on 
the whole, struck Congress just right. The criticism of 
the enemies of the League of Nations, who saw in it an 
attempt to hurry favorable action on the peace treaty, 
was drowned by the praise of the majority for the 
President’s stand against threats of strikes on the 
transportation systems and his recommendations for 
affecting a reduction in the cost of living. 

Congress set to work on the President’s suggestions 
almost immediately. Senator Cummins, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, appointed a special 
committee to deal with some of the more important 
recommendations and the others were taken up by the 
regular committee of the Senate and the House. 

Extension of the Food Control act, as suggested by 
the President, and legislation to limit the periods food 
products may be held in cold storage, either by taxation 
or by direct prohibition, will soon be forthcoming. The 
President did not ask immediate action on his proposal 
for licensing corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, but the idea has taken and is being pushed by 
those members who re- 


(J stice stands before the country today in the 


licensing all corporations with capital of more than 
$10,000,000. The Federal Trade Commission would be 
given power to revoke the licenses of corporations en- 
gaging in monopolistic practises or unfair methods of 
competition. 

Both ideas are being entertained, but it is unlikely 
that Congress will seek to reduce prices by restrictions 
on the exportation of foodstuffs or by arbitrary reduc- 
tions in the volume of the currency. Legislation to these 
ends is frowned upon by the President. 

Just before he delivered his address to Congress, the 
President was informed by the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, in response to his suggestion that 
Congress create a railroad wage adjustment board, that 
he had full power over wages and freight rates and 
there was no necessity for setting up a new agency to 
deal with the demands of the railroad brotherhoods for 
increases in wages. The President accepted the respon- 
sibility and plainly intimated in his address that some 
increases would be given the railroad workers, if threats 
of strikes were abandoned. 

Congress cannot be said to regret having washed its 
hands of responsibility for dealing with the emergency, 
but it is somewhat worried over how the President will 
meet it. Increases in freight rates to meet wage ad- 
vances may force the scale dangerously near that point 
where railroad revenues will fall off instead of increas- 

ing, because of a restrict- 





gard the anti-trust laws 
as inadequate to prevent 
monopolies. 

One effect of the high 
cost of living agitation 
has been the creation of 
an agrarian bloc in the 
Senate, which has under- 
taken to demonstrate that 
the farmer is not respon- 
sible for the prevailing 
high prices of foodstuffs. 
The farmers have many 
and the corporations few 
open advocates in Con- 
gress. The result is that 
the debate has tended 
more and more to fasten 
responsibility for _ in- 
creased prices on the lat- 
ter. Continuation of the 
present agitation. may 





ed volume of freight 
traffic. This would prove 
a fatal blow to the desire 
of the private owners of 
the railroads for the im- 
mediate return of their 
property, which already 
shows some signs of wan- 
ing, and would leave gov- 
ernment operation as the 
only alternative. 

This Congress does not 
want government owner- 
ship of railroads. It is de- 
nouncing the nationaliza- 
tion plan of the railroad 
brotherhoods as Bolshev- 
ism. The testimony of 
Glenn E. Plumb, author of 
the plan, before the House 
Interstate Commerce 
Committee has not al- 








bring favorable action by 
Congress on legislation 


Vareus in New York Times 


Now to put the old clock together 


tered the congressional 
conviction that the 
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Knott in Dallas News 


One more autocrat we must get 


scheme is “worse than socialism,” since it proposes to 
take over the railroads and operate them “for the ben- 
efit of a single class.” 

Senator Hitchcock has challenged the railroad work- 
ers to make nationalism an issue of a general political 
campaign. The brotherhoods indicated that they would 
accept the challenge in 1920, if the impossibility of re- 
turning the roads to their private owners had not been 
demonstrated in the meantime. 

Ratification of the peace treaty may also be a presi- 
dential campaign issue, friends of the League of Na- 
tions bitterly observe, if the present rate of considera- 
tion by the Senate is maintained. Far from hurrying 
action, which was supposed by his opponents to be the 
President’s purpose, the raising of the cost of living 
issue at this time has made for delay. The treaty is still 
before the Foreign Relations Committee, with little 
prospect that it will be reported to the Senate within a 
month. President Wilson is said to be convinced that 
every day of delay is strengthening the desire of the 
country that the peace treaty be ratified without reser- 
vations. For that reason he is willing to countenance 
delay for the present. His opponents assert, on the 
other hand, that the delay is strengthening their posi- 
tion. Some predict that in the end they will be able to 
separate the covenant from the treaty proper and put 
it over for later consideration. 

Full responsibility for the delay is laid by Republi- 
cans at the door of the President. He has withheld from 
them the Bliss declaration against the Shantung settle- 
ment, they say, and other information essential to in- 
telligent consideration of the treaty. Secretary of State 
Lansing, altho he did reveal important facts in connec- 
tion with the Lansing-Ishii agreement and the secret 
treaties, did not give the Foreign Relations Committee 
the information it wanted. Nine out of every ten ques- 
tions he was unable to answer because of lack of in- 
formation. This convinced Republican members of the 
committee that only the President and perhaps Colonel 
House have the information they desire. President Wil- 
son has expressed his unwillingness to appear before 
the committee at the capitol, so the committee is now 
talking of summoning Colonel House from Paris. It is 
determined that the information it desires shall be sub- 
mitted before it permits consideration of the treaty on 
the floor of the Senate. 
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Discussion of the high cost of living and the railroad 
issues on the floor is alternated with attacks against 
the League of Nations and on the whole Congress finds 
itself busier, with these and the other problems before 
it, than at any time during the last two years. While the 
war was in progress practically all important legisla- 
tion was formulated in the executive departments. Con- 
gress, while apparently very busy, really had little to 
do other than approve the measures put before it for 
winning the war. Now conditions have changed. Con- 
gress still listens to suggestions from the President, 
but it is also very busy trying to work out some things, 
notably the Mexican problem, for itself. 

R. M. B., Washington 


Kolchak Retires and 


Denikin Advances 
SUDDEN change has taken place in the Russian 


situation. Not many weeks ago we were told that 

the Siberian forces under Admiral Kolchak were 
rapidly approaching Moscow. They had crossed the 
Urals into Europe, reached the Volga River and come 
into touch with the Allied forces on the north and Den- 
ikin’s Cossacks on the south. Petrograd was being at- 
tacked from the north, west and south and was likely 
soon to be—or had already been—captured. The French 
held the Crimea and Odessa. The British had command 
of the Caucasus, the Caspian and the Trans-Caspian. 
The Russian people were rising and Sovietism would 
soon collapse. Kolchak was getting abundant arms and 
aid from the Allies and would soon receive recognition 
as ruler of all the Russias. 

Then the tide turned. The French were forced to 
withdraw from Odessa and Crimea. The crews of their 
warships in the Black Sea raised the red flag and they 
sailed for home. The British evacuated the Trans- 
Caspian region on account of trouble in Afghanistan. 
Bolshevik gunboats were somehow brought from Petro- 
grad down the Volga to the Caspian. Now we are told 
that the British troops are to be withdrawn from the 
Caucasus, leaving the Armenian refugees to starvation 
or massacre unless America comes to their rescue. One 
day a despatch told us that Denikin had been obliged 
to “retreat again,” which was puzzling, since we had 
not heard that he had done anything else than to ad- 
vance. 

In the north the Russian army that had been formed 
and drilled by British officers in order to rescue their 
native land from Soviet rule mutinied and turned over 
to the Bolsheviki Onega, which constituted the connect- 
ing link between the Allied forces of Murmansk and 
those of Archangel. On August 10 the Bolsheviki were 
thrown back twelve miles on the Dvina River, south- 
east of Archangel, with severe losses. The combined 
campaign of the Finns, Esths, Letts and Russian refu- 
gees against Petrograd mysteriously collapsed. 

On the east the Kolchak forces have been driven com- 
pletely out of European Russia. Ufa fell into the hands 
of the Bolsheviki; then they followed along the rail- 
road across the Urals and took Cheliabinsk with 4000 
prisoners, fifty machine guns and supply trains. Fur- 
ther north they captured Perm and 5000 prisoners and 
advanced eastward into Asia unopposed. The British 
feel somewhat chagrined that by the capture of Perm 
they lost their river flotilla. The British gunboats 
“Kent” and “Suffolk” would have fallen into the hands 
of the enemy if their crews had not blown them up. 

Now Washington gives out a warning that we need 
not be surprized if the Bolsheviki advanced into Siberia 
as far as Omsk, the capital of the Kolchak Govern- 
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ment. Hospital patients and civilians are already leav- 
ing Omsk for Irkutsk, 1500 miles eastward. The corps 
of American engineers under J. F. Stevens is trying to 
keep open the Siberian railroad from Omsk to the Pa- 
cific, but is much hampered by anti-Kolchak risings 
and the interference of Semenov’s Cossacks. 

Kolchak’s army at the front has been weakened by 
wholesale desertions of the Russians to the Soviet 
side, ascribed in part to the brutality of the officers 
of the Czar’s army who command the Kolchak forces. 
The United States has released 45,000 rifles and large 
quantities of ammunition to be rushed across the 
Pacific to Vladivostok for Kolchak’s use. 

According to the French Foreign Minister, Pichon, 
the anti-Bolshevik forces of Allied, Russian and Amer- 
ican troops in Siberia number 400,000 and those on the 
Murmansk and Archangel coasts 40,000. But the forces 
under General Denikin in the Cossack country are 
stronger and have of late been more successful. His 
cavalry, aided by the British tanks, have cut the Volga 
line, both rail and river, by the capture of Kamishin 
on July 28. Here 11,000 prisoners were taken, besides 
fifty cannon, 150 machine guns, and an immense amount 
of war material. 

This breaks the connection between Saratov and 
Astrakhan and may force the Bolsheviki to loose their 
grip on the Caspian, for Astrakhan is the only Cas- 
pian port they now hold. They hold only fifty miles 
of the Black Sea coast. Ochakov, a Black Seat port 
between Odessa and Kherson, was occupied by Deni- 
kin’s troops after it had been bombarded and partly 
demolished by the British cruisers. The United States 
steamer “Kickapoo” has brought $500,000 worth of 
cloth, shoes and other goods, sold to the Red Cross from 
the American army stores in France, to Novorossysk, 
Denikin’s chief port. 

The new Polish army of 250,000 equipped by the 
Allies is making large inroads into Bolsheviki terri- 
tory. It has taken the important city of Minsk, 150 
miles east of the old boundary of Poland. 

Summing up the situation, then, it seems that the 
Bolsheviki are losing ground on the west and south and 
gaining on the north and west. 
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“Eat, Drink and Be Merry” 


N any attempt to analyze present business condi- 
I tions and their drift and tendency, we are at once 

confronted with the fact that the present time and 
its likelihoods find no exact nor adequate analogy in 
the past. After a quarter of a century of the wars of 
Napoleon there ensued great reaction in commercial 
life thruout England and the Continent of Europe. 
Prices declined, business activity decreased, and eco- 
nomic and social unrest and discontent became preva- 
lent and widespread. After our own Civil War, early 
in 1866, prices began that gradual decline which, with 
occasional interruptions, lasted for over thirty years. 
Business activity, however, continued unabated on the 
whole, tho much of it was speculative and unreal. After 
some seven years came the great panic of 1873 and the 
commercial world faced a long period of declining prices 
and only moderate business activity. None of these 
things prevail with us. Prices are on the up grade, and 
so is commercial activity, only speculation is too much 
in evidence. Obviously we are facing new conditions 
and have new factors to reckon with, and the chiefest 
among them is the mental attitude of the people, which 
transcends underlying material conditions. 

The latter in the main are sound and sufficient. We 
shall have abundant harvests, both for our own and 
European needs, tho not so large as anticipated a 
month or so ago. Farm products bring exceptionally 
high and remunerative prices, so that the farming com- 
munity is exceedingly well off. All the other productive 
interests, lumber, mining, manufacturing, live stock 
raising, are steadily increasing their output because 
of an equally steadily increasing demand. All the tan- 
gible and necessary foundations for prosperity are 
sound and wholesome, save for the prevalence of un- 
naturally and abnormally high prices. 

The psychological side of the problem is much more 
striking and interesting but not so reassuring. In- 
creased salaries and wages, especially the latter, are the 
mainspring of general and unheeding spending. Finan- 
ciers, economists and moralists are wasting their time 
preaching thrift and saving. For the average man never 
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New York Tribune 


This chart shows the relation of the increase in the cost of living since 1914 to 
who have precipitated the crisis over the high cost of living. The two lines show that there has been a rapid increase in prices 












































the increase in wages of the railway workers 


and wages and that at the present time wages have practically overtaken prices. This fact is illustrated by the two diagrams— 
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the wage ladder has increased in length and thus 


wall. The price line is based on Dun’s index number of wholesale commodity prices. 


mer to continue to reach the market basket on the price 
This number represents the combined 


price trend of breadstuffs, meats and other foods, clothing, metals and miscellaneous products which directly or indirectly 


gure in a family’s budget. Each commodity bears a weight in the index in proportion to the per capita consumption of it 
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reads these homilies, much less pays any attention to 
their precepts. We are one and all indulging to the 
uttermost that curious phase of humanity which can 
imagine no other condition than the present, and liv- 
ing accordingly. 

Most of the world owes us money, even tho much 
of Europe cannot pay us now, and may never do so. 
Yet in answer to that Macedonian cry from Europe 
for help lest they perish, we must lend them more 
money, or rather extend them further credits, or else 
feel the sure reaction of the loss of export trade upon 
our own prosperity. This situation is typical of the 
unnatural and perplexing conditions which confront us 
on every side. 

Two other striking features rather accurately size 
up the present situation. There seems no limit to the 
buying of automobiles, and the point of “saturation” 
seems increasingly remote. It is easy enough to moral- 
ize about this apparent extravagance. The real reason 
is that automobiles are as much a part of modern 
civilization as the telephone and the telegraph, and 
likewise nearly as necessary to the transaction of every- 
day business. The owner of an automobile once, is an 
owner always unless he goes dead broke. He recognizes 
the broadening of his mental horizon incident upon the 
possession of a car and acquires the habit. It is one of 
the many indications that we have risen to a higher 
level of material and mental living, and that we— 
meaning the multitudinous many—will resist to the 
uttermost any attempt of man or of fate to bring us 
back to a lower plane. 

Moreover, in sober truth we know that the surest 
economic and social basis for the welfare of the nation 
is the wellbeing of the many. Just now the general 
thought is for a more general and generous distribu- 
tion of the fruits of prosperity. We shall easily go too 
far in that direction. That is, further than is either 
feasible or practicable. So the day of readjustment and 
reckoning will come to bring us back to a basis which 
will stand the test of the workaday world. But we are 
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Why don’t the corporation presidents form a union? 
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very sure that we shall not return to the ways and 
ideas of yesterday. 

Another uneasy and threatening feature is the ab- 
sence of building and construction in its real sense. It 
is true that there is a good deal of building now and 
it is growing, but it is born of necessity and not, as 
usual, the direct and natural result of an era of pros- 
perity. Building is in normal times the one sure barom- 
eter and index of abounding good times, for it calls 
for its being and existence upon almost every form 
of commercial life and draws material and labor from 
almost every trade. Now it is being prosecuted at un- 
naturally high prices for both labor and material, be- 
cause it has been dormant for several years, while 
population increased. 

Then the present high prices are rarely warranted 
by the facts. There is too much control of supply, 
especially in great staples, and too little operation of 
the laws of supply and demand. Also these prices are 
too great a burden upon the many, especially in the 
case of food products. Eventually they must seek a 
more natural and reasonable level. There is increasing 
speculation, too, which is an evil thing, and unless 
checked, always brings trouble and commercial cata- 
clysms in its train. Then industrially we are in a fer- 
ment with all sorts of foolish, well-meant panaceas as 
to the way out. The right way we shall find in some 
measure with the exercise of much patience, some com- 
mon sense, a good deal of bitter and unpleasant experi- 
ence, and an increasing practical application of a hu- 
man understanding of each other. : 

So the sum of things is that we shall go on pros- 
pering for a time, probably quite a time. Then matters 
will readjust themselves after a more permanent and 
progressive fashion. A. W. D. 


The Return of Hapsburg 


HE overthrow of the soviet government in Hun- 
gary by economic pressure from Paris has had 
the undesired result of putting Budapest into the 
hands of the Rumanians and bringing the Hapsburg 
dynasty back into power. Rumanian troops are looting 
Hungarian fields and cities without opposition and kill- 
ing civilians of both sexes without trial. The Archduke 
Joseph, Field Marshal in the Austrian army and hus- 
band of a Bavarian Princess, has become dictator under 
the title of “Governor of the State.” Jews are beaten 
about the streets of the capital with dog-whips and 
threatened with wholesale massacre. The officers of the 
old regime are again appearing in their gorgeous uni- 
forms and talking openly of the restoration of the 
monarchy. The Hohenzollern King of Rumania openly 
defies the Paris Conference and violates the provisions 
of the armistice and treaty. 

This is the fifth form of government Hungary has 
had in the last year. When the armistice was signed 
in November Kaiser Karl abdicated and a republican 
government was set up with Count Karolyi at the head. 
He put great faith in President Wilson’s program and 
assured the people that they had nothing to fear from a 
peace on these principles. But when it was found that 
the Paris Conference had assigned much larger sections 
of Hungarian territory to the Rumanian, Czecho-Slov- 
aks and Yugoslavs than the Hungarians had antici- 
pated and that these nationalities were not even keep- 
ing to these liberal lines but encroaching further 
toward Budapest, the people lost confidence in Karolyi 
and he turned over the reins of power to Bela Kun, who 
set up a soviet system modeled after that of Russia. The 
Red Army that he organized drove back the Rumanian 
forces beyond the Theiss and occupied the greater part 





Press Dlustrating 


Walking just like common folks—Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium and President Poin- 
caré of France, and behind them Madame 
Poincaré and King Albert, during a 
visit of the French president to Liege 





Keystone View 


The deposed commissioner of Bolshevik 
Hungary under Bela Kun—Joseph Pogany, 
who helped organize and direct the 
powerful Soviet regime in Budapest 
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These boots carried Mrs. Frank- 
lin all the way across the con- 
tinent from New York to her 
home in Seattle on a walking 
trip which won her a $2000 
wager and cost only $28 for ex- 
penses along the route. Mrs. 
Franklin is a graduate of the 
Bellevue Hospital Training 
School for Nurses in New York 


nes nds. nut film 


Do you recognize the stern commander of 
the A. E. F. in this snapshot of Cambridge 
University students carrying General 
Pershing on their shoulders after the Eng- 
lish university conferred on him an LL.D. 


Press illustrating 


Archduke Joseph, the new ruler of Hun- 
gary, of Hapsburg birth, but announced 
democratic intentions. He renounced all 
his titles at the beginning of the revolution 
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The brave Polish women’s Battalion of Death which took part in actual fighting against the Ukrainians at Lemberg 


of Slovakia. The Czecho-Slovaks lay their ignominious 
defeat by the Reds to the incompetence or treachery of 
the Italian officers commanding their troops. The Ital- 
ians retaliate by asserting that the Slovaks sympa- 
thized with the soviet and welcomed the Hungarians 
instead of repelling them. The Italian delegations at 
Vienna and Budapest are accused of supporting the 
soviet government in Hungary by supplying funds, 
munitions and expert aid. The French, on the other 
hand, favor the Rumanians. The Rumanian army has 
been reorganized by French officers and French African 
troops have proved more reliable in action against the 
Hungarians than any of the native nationalities. 

The further advance of the soviet armies was checked 
by orders from Paris threatening Allied intervention. 
Bela Kun, People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs, 
claims that the Hungarian forces were withdrawn to 
the frontiers fixed by the Paris Conference on condi- 
tion, promised in Clemenceau’s telegram of June 13, 
that the Rumanian troops would also withdraw to the 
limit of the neutral zone. But the Rumanians, instead 
of retiring, advanced on June 24 and now occupy ter- 
ritory assigned by the Paris Conference to the Hun- 
garians, the Jugoslavs and the Czecho-Slovaks. 

Bela Kun begged for permission to send representa- 
tives to the Paris Conference, but the Supreme Council 
refused to recognize the soviet government in any way 
and threatened to cut off all supplies unless it was sup- 
planted by a more democratic form. 

Meantime internal disaffection was increasing, and 
the resort of the communist government to terrorist 
methods made matters worse. The peasants refused to 
supply food to the cities. The efforts of Bela Kun to start 
a communist rising in Austria failed. The reinforced 
Rumanians could no longer be held back. Monarchical 
conspiracies were renewed and focused upon Archduke 
Joseph. A counter revolutionist government was set up 
at Szegedin (pronounced Seg-ed-in), 96 miles southeast 
of Budapest and the second city of Hungary in size. 
This movement is supposed to have been supported by 
the Rumanians. 

Beset by all these difficulties, Bela Kun resigned and 
left the country. His colleagues of the commissariat 
scattered to all quarters, carrying with them, it is said, 
large funds from the treasury. Szamuely, the most 
fanatical and ruthless of the communist commissaries, 
was shot as he was crossing the Austrian frontier by 
a relative of one of his victims. A socialist government 
was set up in Budapest as a substitute for the soviet. 
It included, besides some members carried over from 
the communist cabinet, representatives of the peasants 
and bourgeoisie, and was headed by Jules Peidll. 


But this provisional government failed to command 
respect abroad or obedience at home. The Rumanian 
troops marched to Budapest and there their commander 
issued an ultimatum demanding the surrender to Ru- 
mania of all war material, 30 per cent of the farm 
machinery. and livestock, 50 per cent of the railroad 
rolling stock and shop machinery, 50 per cent of the 
Danube shipping, 400 motor trucks, 200 touring cars, 
and supplies for 300,000 Rumanian troops. The Hun- 
garians were required to reduce their forces to 13,000 


‘and to pay the expenses of the Rumanian army of oc- 


cupation until final peace was made. If these terms were 
not complied with by 10 o’clock in the evening of the 
same day, the commander said, the Rumanians would 
not be confined to the limits specified but would take 
all the property of any kind that they needed to repair 
the damages inflicted upon Rumania by the Hungarian 
invasion of three years ago. 

This unwarranted ultimatum and impossible condi- 
tions excited great indignation at Paris, but the Ru- 
manian government paid no attention to Clemenceau’s 
telegrams. King Ferdinand entered Budapest as a con- 
queror and the Rumanians began systematically rav- 
aging the country, demolishing what they could not 
carry off and shooting at sight any who attempted to 
remonstrate or who even “looked like Bolsheviki.” Even 
the supplies of the American Relief Committee were 
shipped to Rumania until Hoover shut them off at the 
source. The Supreme Council at Paris protested in 
vigorous terms as follows: 

The Peace Conference learns that the Rumanian gen- 
erals refuse to comply with the instructions of the Allied 
generals and have prevented publication of the telegram 
addressed by the president of the Peace Conference to the 
Hungarian Government. They also are permitting their 
soldiers to pilfer private property and requisitions, and 
are sending into Rumania live stock and rolling stock, sub- 
mitting Budapest to an unnecessary blockade which is 
starving the city. They are destroying the railway lines, in 
particular one from Budapest to Vienna. In fact, they are 
committing a series of actions which are as much in viola- 
tion of the decision of the Conference as of the rights of 
the Allied and Associated Powers, and likewise, primarily, 
of humanity. 

The Supreme Council learns at the same time that the 
Socialistic Hungarian Government was overthrown by a 
coup d’etat, its members arrested and the Government re- 
placed by one having Archduke Joseph at its head. In view 
of these facts the Conference is compelled to believe the 
Rumanian Government determined to defy the Conference 
and separate itself from the Allied and Associated Powers. 

On the night of August 6 the members of the Peidll 
Government were arrested while in session at the na- 
tional palace by the emissaries of the Archduke Joseph 
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and on the following morning he proclaimed himself 
dictator and promised to call a national assembly to 
determine the future form of government for Hungary. 
He has appointed a coalition cabinet with Stefan Fried- 
rich as premier. Freidrich worked for eight years in 
an American machinery plant and was Minister of War 
in the Karolyi. cabinet. 

Rumania has been in receipt of large aid from the 
Allies, including $20,000,000 from the United States, 
but the large crops and the loot from Hungary now 
make the country independent. The Rumanian Govern- 
ment seems inclined to defy the Paris Conference and 
to settle its boundaries to suit itself. It has refused 
compliance with the stipulation of the Conference that 
equal rights should be guaranteed to all races, including 
the Jews. 


The Turmoil of British Politics 


} ] OTWITHSTANDING that the Lloyd George 
ministry recently received, after the armistice, 
the largest majority in Parliament ever given 

in any election, and might therefore be maintained in 

power for at least five years, its position is by no means 
secure. As the Government develops its domestic policy 
its heterogeneous majority falls apart into its Conser- 
vative, Liberal and Labor constituents. In all the by- 
elections held since the general election the vote for 
the governmental candidate shows a heavy falling off, 
showing that the country is losing confidence in the ad- 
ministration. One reason for this is because the cessa- 
tion of hostilities has not brought the anticipated in- 
ternal peace and prosperity. The cost of commodities 
has not fallen, as was expected, and the expenses of the 

Government continue at an appalling figure. The daily 

expenditure since the armistice averages $32,380,000. 

The national debt has been multiplied by ten during the 

war and is still mounting. Great Britain has loaned to 

the Allied nations and her own dominions nearly nine 
billion dollars, none of it recoverable at present and 
some of it probably never. Russia alone owes Great 

Britain $2,840,000,000, and large sums are still being 

expended in her behalf for munitions furnished the 

Kolchak and Denikin forces. Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer Churchill has somehow to provide $7,500,000,- 
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000 for the estimated expenses of the British Govern- 
ment during the coming year. 

The peace treaty and covenant went thru both houses 
of Parliament promptly and without serious opposi- 
tion. What little criticism there has been in England 
has come chiefly from the liberal side, while in the 
United States opposition is mostly from the conserva- 
tive quarter. 

The Irish question still remains unsettled and Lloyd 
George is being criticized for not bringing forth the 
policy which he says he has. There are now in Ireland 
six distinct armed bodies, and a serious conflict may be 
precipitated at any moment. Lloyd George refuses to 
comply with the demand of the Laborites for the with- 
drawal of the troops, because if this were done Ireland 
would fall into anarchy. The arms which the Ulster 
Volunteers purchased from Germany in 1914 to pre- 
vent the enforcement of the Home Rule act are gaid to 
have been preserved in secret hiding places during the 
war even when rifles were sorely needed at the front, 
and now Sir Edward Carson threatens to call out the 
Volunteers and set up a provisional government in Ul- 
ster in case any attempt is made by the Government to 
carry out the provisions of the act. It is curious to note 
that the London Times, formerly ultra-Unionist, is now 
veering toward Home Rule and says: 

And as for Sir Edward Carson’s threats of armed rebel- 
lion, we regard them as having a perilous likeness to the 
threats of “direct action” by British imitators of the Rus- 
sian Bolshevists. There is now no room for dictatorships 
in the British Commonwealth of free democracies—neither 


for a “dictatorship of the proletariat’ nor for a dictator- 
ship of Orangemen. 


The Whitley and other promising plans for the de- 
mocratization of industry have not yet brought about 
industrial peace. There are strikes of bakers, tramway 
men and police in various cities, and 200,000 miners 
are out in the Yorkshire coal fields. 

The British labor movement, which has been formerly 
peaceable and political, is now losing these character- 
istics and showing a disposition to resort to “direct ac- 
tion” in various forms. The Southport Labor Confer- 
ence voted by two to one in favor of using the strike 
for political aims, such as compelling the Government 
to withdraw its troops from Russia. 














Gilliams 


The British navy in a new role—sailors doing 


the work of the striking 


miners in getting coal out of the pits for their ships 
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The Navy Going Thru the 


Panama Canal 


These battleships and destroyers are at the strategic point of their 
history-making voyage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, where they 
will become part of the new Pacific Fleet of the U. S. Navy. There 
are to be 175 ships in the western fleet with a personnel of 35,800 
men and officers, commanded by Rear Admiral Rodman. The 


group of destroyers above is part-way thru the canal in the 
Balboa inner harbor. In the foreground is the famous big drydock 
there. The U. S. S. “New Mexico,” in the photograph at the 
right, is in the middle west chamber of the Gatun Locks; 
in the distance is the Atlantic entrance to the ™ canal 
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Two battleships going thru the Gatun Locks at once—The U. 
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A parliamentary commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate profiteering and devise measures to meet it, 
but without waiting for its report the Government 
brought in a drastic bill imposing heavy penalties for 
profiteers and authorizing the fixing of all prices. In 
spite of criticism that the legislation was ill consid- 
ered and would embarrass trade it was passed by 
251 to 8. 

Among other contentious measures is the bill which 
makes the Church of England virtually independent of 
state control, but without disestablishment or disen- 
dowment. 

The cessation of partizan activities for five years and 
the appearance of new issues have broken up all parties 
and they are likely to reorganize on new lines. Ex-Pre- 
mier Asquith is making a fight for old-fashioned lib- 
eralism, including free trade, but the policy of imperial 
preference adopted by the Governmnt makes any re- 
turn to the old conditions impossible. 


How Carnegie Did It 


NDREW CARNEGIE, who was born in a Scotch 
A ieee inherited nothing but poverty, health, 

and a Scotch spirit of thrift; at twelve years, a 
child labor victim earning $1.20 a week; a stoker at thir- 
teen; a telegraph messenger at fourteen; a telegraph 
operator at eighteen; a private secretary at twenty- 
one; a railway superintendent at twenty-six; and who 
died worth $500,000,000, after giving away nearly 
$400,000,000, is referred to as having a _ typically 
American career. 

The characterization is apt, for except in magnitude 
of result, his record is not exceptional. He did on a large 
scale what thousands of other poor boys, to whom the 
republic gave a chance to rise, have done and are doing 
on a smaller scale. Others, like him, whose personal 
qualities are seemingly not remarkable, have struck the 
rock of opportunity, and streams for their enrichment 
have gushed forth. 

Recently many Americans have lost conceit of mere 
wealth, have seen that the public was a silent partner 
that did not always get its fair share of dividends, and 
a nation that is supposed to worship the Almighty 
Dollar has been sharply critical of the Dollar’s pos- 
sessor. Andrew Carnegie shared this feeling vocifer- 
ously, and hence his famous saying that the man who 
died rich would die disgraced. 

The amasser of this huge fortune had practically no 
education except that acquired outside of schools. He 
invented nothing and discovered no new ideas. Besides 
telegraphy he had no intimate knowledge of any 
business. He was not an ironmaster except by owner- 
ship, for his relations to the great industry were chiefly 
those of investor and promoter. Only in his early years 
was he industrious at particular tasks, afterward de- 
voting a large part of his time to travel, to entertain- 
ment, to miscellaneous activities. He came to the iron 
business when the field was apparently fully occupied, 
and his original ventures in it were not profitable. 

How then did he do it? His first great quality was 
his unconquerable optimism. He believed in the future 
of America and of the undertakings in which he par- 
ticipated. He had imagination and faith and an unceas- 
ing restlessness and vivacity of mind. Next and almost 
equally important was his willingness to trust other 
men. He had the gift of wisely picking his associates 
and then letting them alone and generously dividing. 
He did not seek to do everything himself—thus early 
disclosing that mysterious something that is called ex- 
ecutive ability. He laughed at the “young geniuses,” 
as he called those with whom he had surrounded him- 
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The late Ernst Haeckel at work in his laboratory at Jena Uni- 
versity. Haeckel was one of the most energetic and industrious 
naturalists that ever lived and contributed largely to our knowl- 
edge of the lower forms of -marine life. In his monograph on 
the Radiolaria he described and depicted over 4000 new species 


self, but they pitchforked him, often against his 
grumblings and protests, to amazing hights. It has been 
said that practically every major decision which 
brought in millions was personally opposed by the “old 
man,” but he let “the boys” do as they wanted. 

Next, Scotch caution and canniness entering here, he 
insisted on keeping 51 per cent of the stock. His gen- 
erosity, his trust, his willingness to take advice never 
induced him to go so far as to surrender the power to 
have his own way if he cared to exercize it. 

Finally, having a fancy for ideas and picking them 
up with quickness and shrewdness as he wandered about 
talking and theorizing, he fed into his plants a never- 
ending stream of suggestion. His first large venture 
came from talking with an inventor, on a train— 
Woodruff, Pullman’s sleeping car rival—and his adapta- 
bility and the plasticity of his mind he kept until his 
closing days. 

In business he was a strong believer in single and 
unified ownership and management. Thus he had no 
confidence in the trust principle when it began to be 
applied. He loudly predicted the failure of the com- 
binations. They could not succeed, he contended. There 
is reason to think that the bottom reason why he con- 
veyed his properties to the Steel Corporation was that 
he would not enter an organization of whose soundness 
he was skeptical, and yet had no desire for the death 
grapple which was being forced on him, even if he felt 
he would win it. It is highly significant that he would 
accept no stock—insisted on bonds which were a first 
lien on the property he surrendered as well as on the 
properties joined to it. 

In certain quarters it has been customary to smile 
incredulously at Carnegie’s professions of liberalism. 
His derision of the protective tariff while enjoying its 
shelter, his support of income and inheritance taxes, 
his declaration that a rich man was trustee for the pub- 
lic, his request that no one should make prayers in his 
behalf because he feared if the Throne of Grace di- 
rected attention to him it would discover he had many 
possessions that did not properly belong to him—all 
these professions have been dismissed as born of gar- 
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rulous hypocrisy. But there seems no reason to doubt 
that with a sincerity and a consistency well up to the 
average he believed what he preached and sought to 
practise it. He had the Scotch love of logic and was 
inclined to push ideas to their conclusions. 

But altho recognizing that the public was a partner 
and that the greater share of all things belonged to it, 
he had no apologies to make for wealth amassing. His 
acute mind saw that society’s real concern was in get- 
ting things done, in additions to production, in a plant 
as a going concern rather than in who held title to it. 
“Homestead,” he said, “did its main work by simply 
being.” 


Going Up! 


HICH have gone up faster—wages or living 
W costs? There is a chorus of affirmation that 
living costs have been the speedier climber. 
There are reasons for this consensus of opinion, In the 
first place the compensations of the salaried have gone 
up little. Their earnings tend to be conventional and 
respond slowly to changed conditions. Joining them are 
those in industries, more fluid in their wages, who are 
campaigning for more and who naturally are unwilling 
to knock the underpinning from beneath their demands 
by acknowledging they are better off. Pointing to the 
fixity of their incomes the investing class, big as well 
as little capitalists, is able to establish it is suffering and 
its members point to the income tax returns as proof. 
We thus have a condition in which nearly every one 
(except perhaps the owners of agricultural land) is 
able to satisfy himself that he pays more and does not 
proportionately get more, But this of course is an ab- 
surdity. If some pay more on balance, others pay less 
on balance. There has been no decrease in the sum total 
of production, on the contrary an increase. 
So one turns to statistics, present in infinite variety, 
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to resolve a question concerning which individual ex- 
perience and prepossession are untrustworthy guides. 
The results of two inquiries have recently been pub- 
lished—a comparison of prices as shown by the Dun 
index number; and the average yearly income of 
railroad employees, as reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It appears that, taking the prices 
and wages of July, 1914, as a base, that commodity 
prices, weighed proportionately to per capita consump- 
tion of each article, are up 96 per cent. In the list of 
commodities, beside foodstuffs, are clothing, metals, 
lumber, etc.—everything that figures directly or in- 
directly in the family budget. On the other hand the 
average annual income of the railroad worker is up 
87 per cent. One great error in many computations is 
that they compare wage scales, usually on a daily basis, 
without taking into account continuity of work or 
extra compensation for overtime. 

But cost of living prices, it will be said, are up more 
than annual income, even tho not much more. But this 
is only deduction. The Dun figures relate to commodi- 
ties, not to all living costs. The National Industry Con- 
ference Board recently examined the broader question. 
It found that food is up 85 per cent, clothing 100 per 
cent, fuel, light and heat 57 per cent, sundries 63 per 
cent, and shelter 28 per cent. The combined average 
was 70.3 per cent. 

So this table combined with the Dun table would 
mean that total living expenses are not up as much as 
the income of railroad workers. If the proposed increase 
of $800,000,000 goes thru the difference will be larger. 

A factor not allowed for in any of the estimates is 
the increase in the number of workers per family. If 
the family is taken as the social unit it would doubtless 
appear that the income of the average family is up 
more than the living costs, at least among the non- 
salaried and non-investors, and this change is at the 
expense of the salaried and capitalistic classes. 














Merzaroff 


And now comes London’s great victory parade, witnessed by cheering thousands. While not so internationally impressive as 
the march of the Allies in Paris, it was significant of the tremendous war-awakened patriotism of the British Empire 





Mr. Wilson on the Cost of Living 


An Editorial 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


UBLIC reaction to the President’s address to 

Congress on the high cost of living has disclosed 

very little intelligent reflection upon the eco- 

nomic merits of the legislation recommended. 
Most of the talk has been upon the political intent and 
the probable political effect of the speech. Political 
friends and foes have agreed that Mr. Wilson was 
“adroit” or “clever,” or “astute,” or “strategic” in 
seizing upon a hardship that is felt by every household 
in the nation as a new and highly concrete reason for 
prompt senatorial action upon the treaty of peace and 
the covenant of the League of Nations. There has been 
more or less discussion also of the political expediency 
of adopting a peace time policy of price control, and 
setting up a permanent national machinery to work it 
out. There has been almost no consideration of the 
question how far, if at all, the cost of living can be 
lowered by such measures. 

The broader economic propositions that Mr. Wilson 
lays down are elementary and indisputable. Resources 
and fluid capital have been wasted by the war beyond 
all precedent. Production has not been brought back to 
100 per cent, and in a thousand ways its processes are 
confused and halting. The forecast is speculative, not 
certain, and credit is correspondingly restricted. There 
is abundant evidence that neither farms nor mills in 
this country are being worked to full capacity, and in 
Europe the situation is much worse. Strikes are seri- 
ously limiting both the production and the marketing 
of goods. Until these conditions are bettered no great 
and permanent relief is possible. Only by producing 
and saving can we again have abundance, but for the 
moment all classes of society, American and European, 
are indulging themselves in orgies of extravagant ex- 
penditure. 

It is when we come to Mr. Wilson’s assumption that 
the shortage of commodity supply, whatever it may be, 
is not great enough to account for the actual high cost 
of living, and his suggestions for dealing with the prof- 
iteers that we are on more treacherous ground. As to 
the assumption itself, however, it is almost certainly 
true. The price fixing action of supply and demand 
under free competition is one thing. Price determina- 
tion when supply is monopolized or controlled by com- 
binations, or in any way withheld, is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing, and this too is an elementary economic 
proposition. The facts that Mr. Wilson alleges in sup- 
port of his contention appear to be well established and 
they leave little room for doubt that at the present 
moment the existing supplies of nearly all of the nec- 
essaries of life are controlled and to a certain extent 
withheld from market by combinations in restraint of 
trade. 

This is a state of affairs that government may 
rightly deal with and ought to deal with. Mr. Wilson 
performs a public duty in giving notice that his admin- 
istration will deal with it. But various troublesome 
questions of “how” arise. 

If it is true, and Mr. Wilson presumably speaks with 
full knowledge, that some of the methods by which 
prices are manipulated are illegal and some of them 
criminal the administration has no choice but to pro- 
ceed energetically as Mr. Wilson promises it will against 
the malefactors. Unhappily, the public is always skep- 
tical about the outcome of such proceedings. It is ac- 


customed to see prosecutions drag a long and weary 
way thru the courts until the occasion for them is for- 
gotten and the wrongdoers escape with inadequate pun- 
ishment, or none at all. If Mr. Wilson’s administration 
shall have the nerve to push prosecution relentlessly, 
and actually land half a dozen distinguished multi- 
millionaires in prison on long term sentences, it will 
do a noteworthy thing and deserve well of mankind. 

In addition to methods of high price making which 
already are illegal, there are others that are reprehen- 
sible and that Mr. Wilson says “should be dealt with at 
once by legislation.” In substance the President’s pro- 
posals at this point are three. By various laws and ad- 
ministrative procedures he would attempt to obtain and 
to maintain full publicity of facts affecting prices. 
Various departments of the Government, thru investi- 
gations and publications supported by adequate appro- 
priations, should obtain and disseminate the facts 
relating to actual supplies of the more important com- 
modities. By legal requirements analogous to those 
embodied in the Pure Food Act, Mr. Wilson would have 
the public made acquainted with the economic status of 
products that have been in cold storage, such as, for 
example, the prices at which they were put in storage 
and the length of time they have been in storage. This 
policy is doubtless debatable, but the weight of sound 
economic opinion probably backs it up. Free economic 
bargaining is possible only when buyer and seller know 
all the facts affecting the transaction. Wilful conceal- 
ing of facts has all the quality of fraud. To bring them 
forth into the light may surely be held to be a legiti- 
mate function of government. 

The remaining two propositions of Mr. Wilson’s pro- 
gram are far more questionable. Apart from the largely 
unknown and possibly serious political consequences of 
attempting to bring practically all interstate commerce 
under a licensing act, how far can such a procedure 
affect market prices? It would be interesting to know 
whether Mr. Wilson has really thought this thing thru. 
It is easy to see how such a plan could be made the 
means of controlling corporate power, and perhaps of 
eliminating various abuses. But that is another matter. 
It is not quite easy to see how it could affect general 
prices. 

The proposition to continue the Food Control Act 
and to extend its scope is most questionable of all. That 
policy would mean, for one thing, an extensive and com- 
plicated machinery of administration which in itself 
would be a heavy charge upon production. It would 
mean, in the second place, vast possibilities of abuse 
and discrimination, and great possibilities of unwis- 
dom, unpleasant samples of which we had in Mr. Gar- 
field’s unfortunate handling of the coal shortage crisis, 
in the alleged favoritism to cotton producers, and in the 
doubtful expediency of wheat price fixing. 

A more general criticism of the President’s program 
relates to significant omissions. He says nothing of the 
economic consequences that have followed upon the at- 
tempt of Congress and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to fix railroad freight and passenger rates, and 
nothing of the effect upon prices of that most unwise 
provision of the income tax law whereby a percentage 
instead of the whole of an excess profit is taken by the 
revenue collector. It is no secret that profiteers are try- 
ing to recover their excess profit tax from the con- 
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sumer by price boosting. If the law had fixed a gener- 
ous but absolute limit of profit and taken as tax all ex- 
cess profit above that limit, the producer would not 
have spent his energies in trying to collect a tax for the 
Government. Having reached his limit of profit on his 
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existing business he would have applied himself to ex- 
tending the business and broadening the investment on 
which he could retain a legally permitted per cent of 
profit. That would have increased production and low- 
ered prices. 


The Last of the Darwinians 


An Editorial 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


HE death of Ernst Haeckel removes from earth 

the last of the gallant band who fifty years ago 

first championed the theory of evolution. Dar- 

win, Huxley and Tyndall died before the close 
of the century and Spencer shortly after, but Haeckel 
lingered on to the middle of his eighty-fifth year. He 
had outlived his era as with unusual insight he himself 
realized. This is shown in a pathetic paragraph of the 
preface to “The Riddle of the Universe” written twenty 
years ago: 


The earlier plan, which I projected many years, of con- 
structing a complete “System of Monistic Philosophy” on 
the basis of evolution will never be carried into effect now. 
My strength is no longer equal to the task and many 
warnings of approaching age urge me to desist. Indeed, I 
am wholly a child of the nineteenth century and with its 
close I draw the line under my life’s work. 


It would perhaps have been better for him if he had 
literally drawn the line under his life’s work then, for 
his “Wonders of Life,” published three years later, 
added nothing to his reputation and his “Eternity: 
World War Thoughts,” published in 1916, considerably 
impaired it. For in this last volume he gives vent to 
national prejudice and Teutonic intolerance in such 
language as this: 


When the treaty of peace is concluded we must demand 
a considerable extension of the German Empire. In mak- 
ing this demand our motive is neither the greed nor the 
lust for gold that dominates England, who rules the world, 
nor the vain national pride of France, with its mania for 
glory; nor the childish megalomania of Rome-crazed Italy; 
nor the insatiable hankering for territorial expansion of 
semi-barbarous Russia. It is simply this, that the German 
Empire, being overpopulated, has urgent need to extend 
and strengthen its frontiers, which were most unfavorable 
for it before the war. 


But we can altogether understand, in spite of the 
proverb, tho we cannot altogether pardon his attitude. 
Haeckel had been a life-long pacifist, a member of Ger- 
man, Austrian, French and English peace societies, and, 
believing as did most of his countrymen at that time, 
that the war had been forced upon Germany by her 
jealous neighbors, especially England, the wrath of his 
disappointment turned against them. His personal faith 
and hope were expressed in the following passage: 


Our aim is to prevent the inevitable but bloodless “com- 
petitive struggle’ from degenerating into .a bloody and 
murderous “struggle for existence.” Have we not succeeded 
_ to a large extent in eliminating the duel, which has no 
meaning unless one believes in the superstition of a divine 
judgment? And this has been done despite the false Middle 
Age notions of honor which still persist among the higher 
classes, especially the military class and certain student 
societies, which try to maintain the pernicious custom. I 
do hope, therefore, that sooner or later we shall actually 
succeed in establishing a lasting, even tho not an everlast- 
ing condition of peace between the more highly developed 
civilized nations. But this cannot happen before practical 
reason shall have asserted itself sufficiently to show the 
warring nations the folly and evil of reciprocal murder, 
and before the neutral court of arbitration shall have ac- 


quired the moral authority and necessary power to enforce 
its rational decisions. : 

As a dogmatic Darwinian he believed in competition 
as the life of evolution but not in the necessity of war. 
He looked forward to a League of Nations with power 
to act but probably failed to recognize his ideal in the 
pending Covenant of Versailles. 

Altho Haeckel thought war foolish and wicked he 
was undeniably of the combative temperament, for he 
plunged into many a controversy that a more cautious 
man, Darwin for instance, would have avoided. Huxley 
delighted in debate as much as Haeckel, but Huxley was 
more careful to survey the ground before he raided 
enemy territory. He outwitted the learned Gladstone 
on the question of the Gadarene swine, altho this was 
not the branch of biology in which he was supposed 
to have specialized. But Haeckel invaded the field of 
biblical criticism without any appreciation of its pitfalls 
and laid himself liable to very embarrassing if not fatal 
flank attacks. To be sure his clerical antagonists often 
made the same mistake when they carried the cam- 
paign into biology, but that did not help the matter. 

“Without Haeckel there would have been Darwin, 
but no Darwinism,” said one of his enthusiastic dis- 
ciples. But this immediately suggests the question of 
whether it was altogether an advantage to have made 
an “ism” out of Darwin. As a mere question of tax- 
onomy his theory would have been regarded by the lay 
world as harmless and uninteresting. But heralded 
by Haeckel as evidential of materialism, as antagonistic 
to the Church and as destructive to Christianity, Dar- 
winism raised up foes on all sides who would not other- 
wise have concerned themselves with it. He fought the 
battles of the new science with the sword of the old 
theology. He met intolerance with intolerance and abuse 
with abuse. He slashed about on all sides and attacked 
Bebel and Nietzsche with the same violence as he did 
the Jesuits and the Lutherans. 

The controversies of a past period, like its wars, 
seem to us futile and irrational. But we must avoid 
looking at the nineteenth century thru the spectacles 
of the twentieth. However distasteful this mid-Victor- 
ian row may appear to us, it was a gallant fight and a 
great victory. It was three victories in one, for besides 
establishing the fact of evolution, it established the 
freedom of scientific research and the right to consider 
questions of politics, ethics and religion in the light of 
science. 

In those days the subject of debate was “Creation 
versus Evolution.” Nowadays we hear “Creative Evolu- 
tion” preached from the pulpit. Then it was question 
whether any new species had ever originated. Now 
our botanists and even zodlogists originate them 
as they like and nobody is shocked. Haeckel’s “missing 
link” was a source of great amusement for a while, but 
within ten years after he had described it its skull was 
found in Java. 

A century before that, in 1773, Lord Monboddo 
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had come to the conclusion from his study of the Lin- 
nean system that man was descended from the apes 
and made a rash guess at the reason for the anatom- 
ical changes. His theory is most likely to be remem- 
bered in the verse of Lord Neaves: 
The thought that men had once had tails 
Caused many a grin full broad, O! 
And why in us that feature fails, 
Was asked of old Monboddo. 
He showed that sitting on the rump, 
While at our work we plod, O! 
Would wear th’ appendage to the stump 
As close as in Monboddo. 

We may forgive his contemporaries for smiling at 
this naive explanation, but there is no reason why poor 
Monboddo should have been ostracized, anathematized, 
denounced and jilted because he acknowledged his poor 
relations among the primates. The ponderous Dr. John- 
son sat down upon him in this fashion: 

It is a pity to see Lord Monboddo publish such notions 
as he has done; a man of sense and of so much elegant 
learning. There would be little in a fool doing it: we 
should only laugh, but when a wise man does it, we are 
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sorry. Other people have strange notions, but they conceal 
them. If they have tails, they hide them; but Monboddo is 
as jealous of his tail as a squirrel. 


This was the sort of thing the early advocates of 
evolution had to stand until late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The evolutionist of today can afford to be toler- 
ant, even good natured tho sometimes he isn’t. But one 
who espoused the theory a month after “The Origin of 
Species” appeared, as Haeckel did, had to be something 
of an Ishmaelite. 

But for all his sharp controversial methods Haeckel 
was a kindly man, genial and unpretentious, affection- 
ate to his family, affable to his friends, even to his 
antagonists. He and Eucken, antipathetic as the poles 
in opinion, got on well together for a lifetime in the 
little faculty circle of Jena. 

He was far from the conventional idea of a scientist; 
he was not a dried-up, near-sighted, absent-minded, 
cold-blooded recluse. Haeckel was a big jolly fellow, 
artistic and literary, poetic and sentimental, an out- 
door man, interested in all life from the monera whom 
he named to homo insapiens whom he called names. 


K:ditorially Speaking 


Various people have been blamed for bringing on the 
war—the Kaiser, the Kronprinz, the Czar, Sir Edward 
Grey, Delcassé, Prinzip, Nietzsche, Kant and Satan. But 
the German Committee on Responsibility for the War 
has discovered a new scapegoat, whom none of us would 
have guessed if we had been playing the game of twenty 
questions. It is Professor Thorstein Veblen, sometime 
of Chicago and Stanford, now of the New School of 
Social Research. But in their official report Professor 


Delbriick and his colleagues of the committee point out 
among “influences inciting the Allies to destroy Ger- 
many, that the, in our opinion, absolutely mistaken 
theory of the alleged natural necessity of a trade war, 
which exists in individual circles in all countries, re- 


ceived important support 


erty, he is the pioneer in virgin forests, the man 
who ventures to do the unusual. The ritualist clips 
the hedgerows, he forbids the unusual. The roman- 
ticist invented blazoned armor; the ritualist im- 
posed on it the rules of heraldry. The romanticist 
invented flags; the ritualist forbade people to fly them 
after sunset or print them on merchandise. The roman- 
ticist invented the fancy dress ball; the ritualist stereo- 
typed “evening dress.” The romanticist invented the 
drama; the ritualist discovered the “three unities.” The 
romanticist wrote the first sonnet; the ritualist declared 
that henceforth no poem should have thirteen or fifteen 
lines. The romanticist created chivalry; the ritualist 
established etiquet. The romanticist made religion 
mystical; the _ ritualist 





from a very able American || 


made it ecclesiastical. Rit- 


author (Veblen, “Theory 
of Business Enterprise’).” 
This is not the first time 
that Veblen’s irony has 
got him into trouble. On 
this side the water it 
caused some of our ultra- 
patriots to accuse him of 
pro-Germanism. But his 
style is cryptic enough in 
English; what must it be 
in German? This sufficient- 
ly accounts for the, in our 
opinion , absolutely mis- 
taken theory that Veblen’s 
works are the _ favorite 
reading of American and 
British capitalists. 
RK 

The romanticist and the 
ritualist are not uncom- 
monly confused, because 
both deal with such things 
as banners, robes of state, 
coats of arms, symbolic art 
and grandiloquent titles. 
But the difference is plain. 
The romanticist enlarges 
the bounds of human lib- 


‘The Best Man or Woman 


In Your Town 


The Independent wants to publish the stories of the men 
and women of America who count for most in their own 
communities. Not the famous people, not necessarily the 
most powerful people, but those individuals who stand out 


in the judgment of their neighbors and fellow townsfolks \ 


as “the best.” 
Won't you send in to us the story of the man or woman 
in your community whom you find worthy of this honor? 
Perhaps you will have to do some thinking to define the 
word “best” first of all. It may fit the teacher starting young 
folks in the right direction; it may be the manufacturer 


| whose generous judgment is our surest defense against Bol- 


|| tell us why, in a thousand words or less. Send a photograph | 
| of your candidate if possible, too. A snapshot is better than | 


shevism. There are hundreds of possibilities, and you will 


|| find it an interesting note of your own philosophy of life to | 
|| work out that definition. 
Then get down to cases. Choose the man or woman in || 


your own town who comes nearest to filling the bill—and 


| a formal portrait. 


The contributions must be received by October 1. As || 


many of the best ones as our space permits will be pub- 


| lished in The Independent, and we will award a honorarium 


of $50 for the best one and $10 for each of the others. | 


Send the story and the picture together in one envelope 


|| or package, and address it to The Contest Editor, The Inde- 


| pendent, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. Enclose 
| postage if you want the photograph returned and mark it 
| plainly with your name and address. 











ualism is the tombstone 
over a dead imagination. 

Suppose an_ eccentric 
friend of yours, maddened 
by an overdose of Chester- 
ton, should appear in the 
pulpit in a suit of armor 
(aptly symbolizing the 
church militant); attend 
an evening party in aca- 
demic cap and gown; paint 
his favorite cow the na- 
tional colors; and, on be- 
ing presented at the Court 
of St. James, greet His 
Majesty by enthusiastical- 
ly singing the British na- 
tional anthem. Many things 
would be said about your 
friend, but the last re- 
proach which would be 
brought against him would 
be that of too closely ob- 
serving social ritual. While 
the world stands, the 
most deadly of duels will 
be that’ between the poet 
and the man with the 
metronome. 





The Carnegie That | Knew 


By Hamilton Holt 


MADE Mr. Carnegie’s acquaintance thru our associa- 

tion in the New York Peace Society. Mr. Carnegie 

from almost the beginning was its very active Presi- 

dent, while I served as a Director. We used to hold 
meetings of the Board at Mr. Carnegie’s beautiful home 
in Ninety-first street, and as Mr. Carnegie greatly ad- 
mired the vigorous views of The Independent, especially 
on International Peace, Simplified Spelling, and the Race 
Question, we soon got well acquainted and he did me the 
honor of inviting me now and then to his home, taking me 
up to St. Andrew’s Golf Club for an occasional day on the 
links, and letting me frequently consult him on public 
questions. 

Mr. Carnegie’s interest in international peace was the 
controlling motive of the last years of his life. It was evi- 
dently never entirely out of his mind. And where Mr. Car- 
negie’s thought was, results soon began to follow. But it 
was not only money that Mr. Carnegie put to work for 
the cause of peace, but ideas, too. And the views of a 
multimillionaire being always good “newspaper stuff’? they 
were naturally given wide currency. 

To Mr. Carnegie belongs the honor of first using the 
phrase, “League of Peace,” in its modern sense. Federa- 
tions and Confederations of Nations for purposes of offense 
and defense are of course well known in history from the 
Achaean League of Greece down to the Ententes and Alli- 
ances that brought on the Great War. But the idea of a 
League, not of oppression against another League or 
Alliance, but a League against the common enemy of the 
nations, namely war, that was a distinctly novel idea. He 
first put this idea out in his Rectorial Address delivered 
to the students of St. Andrew’s University, October 7, 1905. 
The following prophetic passage would seem to indicate 
that Mr. Carnegie must have divined the coming Covenant, 
so surprizingly has he anticipated its salient characteristics: 

Five nations coéperated in quelling the recent Chinese dis- 
orders and rescuing their representatives in Pekin. It is perfectly 
clear. that these five nations could banish war, Suppose even 
three of them formed a League of Peace—inviting all other 
nations to join—and agreed that since war in any part of the 
civilized world affects all nations, and often seriously, no nation 
shall go to war, but shall refer 


should not be arbitrated. Mr. Carnegie was instantly struck 
with the great importance of the President’s utterance and 
at once heralded it abroad as a great epoch-making event. 
The matter was thereupon taken up all over the land and 
Mr. Taft shortly began to negotiate his two treaties of un- 
limited arbitration with England and France, which, it may 
incidentally be recalled, the Democrats finally killed as the 
Republicans are trying to kill the Covenant today. 

It was about this time that Mr. Carnegie was revolving 
in his mind the possibility of putting aside a great fund 
for the promotion of international peace. He had, I under- 
stand, helped finance Mr. Roosevelt’s African trip and he 
and Mr. Roosevelt were at that time apparently in full 
accord on the peace question. 

While attending a small gathering in his study one after- 
noon, Mr. Carnegie said that intimations had come from 
friends in Norway that the Nobel Peace Committee was 
aggrieved with Mr. Roosevelt. They had already given him 
the Nobel Prize for his work in bringing Russia and Japan 
together at Portsmouth, but because he was President they 
had waived their rule that the recipient of the prize must 
come to Christiania to receive it in person and deliver an 
address. When they learned that on his way back from 
Africa Mr: Roosevelt had promised to deliver lectures 
at London, Paris and Berlin, they intimated that he had 
better also come to Christiania if any American cared 
hereafter to get the Nobel Prize. 

Mr. Roosevelt had been notified by cable of the situation, 
saw the point at once, and agreed to go to Christiania. In 
the meantime Mr. Carnegie was planning that when Mr. 
Roosevelt returned home as ‘the most popular man in 
America, if not in the world, he would offer to put at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s disposal an unlimited amount of money, pro- 
vided that the ex-President would devote his unrivaled tal- 
ents and international prestige to the furtherance of world 
peace. 

On Mr. Roosevelt’s return home I wrote several editorials 
in The Independent, suggesting that the only way for a 
man to rise to a position higher than the Presidency of the 
United States was to ascend into the international realm 
and there work for the only things worth working for, 
which seemed to me to be 





international disputes to the 
Hague Conference or other 
arbitral body for peaceful set- 
tlement, the League agreeing 
to declare non-intercourse with 
any nation refusing compliance. 
Imagine a nation cut off today 
from the world. The League 
also might reserve to itself the 
right where non-intercourse is 
likely to fail or has failed to 
prevent war, to use the neces- 
sary force to maintain the peace, 
each member of the League 
agreeing to provide the needed 
forces or money in lieu thereof, 
in proportion to her population 
or wealth. Being experimental 
and upon trial, it might be 
deemed advisable, if necessary, 
at first to agree that any mem- 
ber could withdraw after giving 
five years’ notice, and that the 
League should dissolve five years 
after a majority vote of all. 





Another example of Mr. 


the federation of the world. 
These editorials evidently 
had effect, for I promptly 
received a request from Mr. 
Roosevelt to come up to the 
Outlook office and talk things 
over. This I did, and when 
I met him he explained to 
me how, acting under a sort 
of roving commission from 
President Taft, he had al- 
ready approached the Kaiser 
with a view to a rapproch- 
ment between Germany and 
England, but the Kaiser had 
politely advised him to tell 
the United States not to 
come around proffering un- 
welcome peace advice. 

Mr. Roosevelt did not ac- 
cept Mr. Carnegie’s offer 
but instead quarreled with 
Mr. Taft, attacked the Taft 
Arbitration Treaties and in- 








Carnegie’s perspicacity in © Underwood & Underwood 
peace is evidenced in the 
following incident. When 
Mr. Teft became President 
he made an address in New 
York in which he casually 
remarked that he did not see 
why all questions, even those 
involving national honor, 
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Links near Yonkers in 1911. 
Carnegie afterward wrote, “ 


Hamilton Holt, editor of The Independent (at the left) and 
Mr. Carnegie, after they had been playing golf at St. Andrews 
In an Independent article Mr. 


green the fonder they become of each other 
years, if separated, each warms as the name of the other is men- 
tioned and ends his panegyric with the ever entrancing words 
murmured with emotion, ‘Ah, we played golf together!’ 


stead of rising into the in- 
ternational realm descended 
the ladder into local poli- 
tics. I have often wondered 
what would have happened 
if he had embraced the op- 
portunity opened up by Mr. 
Carnegie. He might very 
likely have been President 


the oftener they meet on the 
and in after 
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again after Taft’s second term and would have thus been 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Army and Navy dur- 
ing the Great War instead of Wilson; in such a position he 
might even have been able to prevent the great catastrophe. 

Of all my memories of Mr. Carnegie, I look back to my 
days with him on the golf links as the most pleasurable, 
for there I had the opportunity to see him at play, which 
is the surest way to know a man. 
We always went to St. Andrew’s 
by motor, Mr. Carnegie being 
bundled up by Mrs. Carnegie and 
numerous butlers till the only 
part of him visible was his nose 
under his goggles and drawn- 
down cap and over his muffler 
and turned-up collar. Generally 
he had two guests with him; 
sometimes I accompanied him 
alone. 

As a golf player Mr. Carnegie 
was a “‘pawkie chiel,” to use one 
of his own favorite Scotticisms. 
He could put and he could put 
well, but he had not the strength 
for the long drive. He had also 
a most remarkable practice of 
teeing up his ball on the fair 
green whenever he had a bad lie. 
But he was very particular in 
all other respects to play the 
game according to rule. He had 
the rather surprizing habit of 
counting his opponent’s strokes 
as well as his own. He loved the 
game and he was never so happy 
as when he cleared the bunker 
or holed out in one. 

After we had gone over the 
course we betook ourselves to 
Mr. Carnegie’s little private house on the edge of the 
Green presided over by his two old devoted servants and 
the big St. Bernard dog, and then Mr. Carnegie took off 
his shoes, pulled a rug over himself and took a cat nap. In 
a few minutes Louis came in and woke him up and we had 
a delicious luncheon, frequently sitting around the table 
talking till three or four o’clock, when the honking motor 
outside warned us it was time to start for home. 

It was at one of these table talks that I ventured to ask 
Mr. Carnegie if he did not lose faith in human nature, when 
so many of even his best friends finally ended up by trying 
to get money out of him. “No,” he said, “that doesn’t trou- 
ble me at all, for I don’t see people unless they are properly 
introduced and I don’t become intimate with those I don’t 
like. And besides, as long as I have money and others have 
ideas, I am more than obliged to those that are good enough 
to bring me their proposals. They benefit me more than 
they do themselves.” 

What he thought of the value of money I am not quite 
sure, for on one occasion he said, “You can do anything 
with money,” and at another time, speaking of a college 
president who would not leave his job for double the pay 
elsewhere, he said, “Money doesn’t really count for any- 
thing.” 

But perhaps the most remarkable remark Mr. Carnegie 
ever said to me about money was this. I do not recall how 
the matter came up, but as nearly as I can recollect these 
were his exact words: “I never knew how rich I was until 
this year. I have never seen my stocks and bonds. Mr. 
Franks tells me they are in the strong box in the vaults, 
but I take his word for it. Yet this year we decided to 
make an inventory of everything I possess, and what do 
you think? After everything I own in Great Britain and 
America had been put down and added up, I found I had 
$37,000,000 more than I thought I had.” 

Aside from Peace, he used to talk a good deal about re- 
ligion, as most old men do. He knew his Bible remarkably 
well for a man who never took any part in church activ- 
ities. The basic problems, life and death, one could see, 
were constantly on his mind. He several times spoke to me 
with admiration of the interest of his wife and daughter 
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Andrew Carnegie in his eighties. Mr. Carnegie always 
wore a sprig of sweet verbena in the buttonhole of his 
homespun sack suit. Forgetting that all people did not 
share his passion for flowers, he once disappointed a : 
small boy by giving him what to Mr. Carnegie seemed sed pone os ee gens 
a munificent reward of three splendid rhododendrons ; ce en we got a punc- 
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in church work, but he took no pains to conceal that he 
himself didn’t like “all the things the preachers say.” I 
once asked him why he gave so many organs to churches 
when he never gave them anything else. His reply was, 
“To lessen the pain of the sermons.” I am sure he scan- 
dalized some of my clerical colleagues on the Church Peace 
Union when he requested no one to ask the blessing at the 
luncheon when he gave us our 
$2,000,000 fund; yet he impressed 
me, withal, as being a fundamen- 
tally religious man, and I think 
this grew upon him more and 
more. 

He would consider any sug- 
gestion made him, but he would 
seldom discuss it. I remember 
being one of a party of very dis- 
tinguished Americans and Eng- 
lishmen (all old friends) who 
called by appointment at his 
house, when they had every rea- 
son to expect him to go over 
thoroly the project they had pre- 
sented to him. He laughed and 
joked and drank tea with them, 
and yet every time any one 
broached the subject he side- 
stepped it as cleverly as a frisky 
horse in a pasture evades the 
halter. Finally we went away 
without being able to present our 
case. Later, however, he gave us 
what we wanted. 

Mr. Carnegie was a true dem- 
ocrat. I have never heard him 
speak contemptuously of a fel- 
idolized 


ture on the way back from St. 
Andrew’s, he beckoned me to get out of the car and walk 
off a little distance, so that the chauffeur would not get 
flustered because we watched him fix the tire. 

But Mr. Carnegie stood his ground with kings. When he 
had his memorable audience with the Kaiser at Potsdam and 
was being ushered thru the various ante-rooms, all of a 
sudden he unexpectedly found himself in the presence of the 
All Highest. The Kaiser instantly stepped forward, put out 
his hand and before Mr. Carnegie could bow, said “Ah, 
Mr. Carnegie, I understand you don’t like kings.”’ 

“No, your majesty,” replied the imperturbable iron- 
master, “but I like the man behind the king.” “I wasn’t 
going back on my book, ‘Triumphant Democracy,’”’ he said 
to me later as he related the interview. 

There was an optimism, an enthusiasm and an unex- 
pectedness about Mr. Carnegie that were very winning. His 
affection for all good poetry, especially Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton and his favorite Burns, was often touching. Music was 
one of his passions. I shall never forget his eightieth birth- 
day dinner party, when too tired to come down till the last 
course, he sat propped up in his cushioned chair and lis- 
tened to the Hampton Negro Quartet sing him their plan- 
tation melodies. He did not have much use for the ancient 
classics. “They are a worked mine,” he once said to me. 
“You dig at them and only get clinkers; all their best has 
already become the heritage of the ages.” 

I have never met a man, I think, who had a more sensi- 
ble view of the worth-while things of life than Mr. Car- 
negie. He was an extraordinary combination of the prac- 
tical and ideal. He served his day and generation to the 
very best of his ability and has accomplished results that 
can never be fully appreciated. 

But above all, I wish that he could have lived to see the 
establishment of the League of Peace which he first urged 
in 1905, and whose final establishment is now so imminent. 
But, as he said in his New Year’s message in The Inde- 
pendent of January 5, 1919, 

Be of good cheer, kind friends, 

It’s coming yet for a’ that, 

When man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be and a’ that. 











In Hungary Under Bolshevism 


By Nevin O. Winter 


A lawyer-author who has written on Eastern Europe and who has just returned from 
observing how the European nations are working out the problems of reconstruction 


é< CONSIDER Lenin to be the greatest man of 

the century, and I am proud to be considered a 

disciple of him.” Thus spoke Bela Kun, or Cohen, 

as the name was inherited from his parents, in 
answer to a question propounded by me. His words and 
the statements of several of the People’s Commissaries 
quickly disabused my mind of the idea that the com- 
munism of Hungary differed in any essential from what 
is termed bolshevism in Russia. 

The radical soviet government of Hungary is one of 
the tragedies resulting from the unfortunate delays of 
the Peace Conference. The old Austria-Hungarian gov- 
ernment collapsed about two weeks before the armistice 
was signed. Count Karolyi, who had many times during 
the war proved himself a friend of the Entente, even 
at great personal risk for himself, came into power as 
the first president of the Republic of Hungary. He based 
all his hopes upon the fourteen points in the program 
of President Wilson. “In Wilson and the Wilson program 
for peace is our only hope,” was the burden of his 
speeches and his promises. The city of Budapest was 
placarded everywhere with posters of this character. 
As the days drifted into weeks and the weeks length- 
ened out into months, without any definite progress 
being reported from Paris, except alarming rumors that 
Rumania, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia were respec- 
tively being given generous slices of the old Hungarian 
kingdom, the prestige of the Count began to wane and 
his position became untenable. He decided to resign and 
this act placed the power in the hands of the extreme 
radicals, the only active element in the opposition. The 
change occurred over night. When the citizens of Buda- 
pest awakened on the morning of the 21st of March, it 
was to find a complete communistic government estab- 
lished in the proud old Magyar capital. 

As I crossed the borders of Hungary after a few for- 
malities, there seemed to be a real element of adventure 
in this incursion within the bolshevistic lines. The out- 
ward life had changed very little, however, for I found 
the station porter just as eager for a good tip and the 
cabbie just as ready for extortion as in Vienna or any 
other city that had not yet reached the millenial stage. 
The most _ noticeable 


ing in the breeze as we whirled along the streets. I 
spent many hours in conversation and interviews 
with several of the commissaries, but found my- 
self unable to form eulogistic opinions about the 
movement or its leaders. (Hence it was that I 
wrote in some newspaper correspondence in April be- 
fore there had been a single execution for political 
offenses: “‘That the desire to rule is there, is most evi- 
dent to the observer. Every effort is being made to build 
up a great Red army. As yet the people have not been 
aroused by bloodshed. Should that time come I fear for 
the results. The secret tribunals ..... place possibili- 
ties within the reach of an ambitious but unscrupulous 
dictator which make one shudder when he recalls reigns 
of terror in the past.’’) 

The reign of térror has indeed begun. Because of 
an attempt to seize telephone and telegraph stations, 
fifty youths, students in the military academy, were 
captured, and of these, forty were executed upon im- 
mense gallows erected in one of the principal streets. 
The dictator publicly announced that since “proper ap- 
preciation had not been shown of the mild treatment of 
the past three months, blood shall flow henceforth, if 
necessary to insure the protection of the proletariat.” 

The mild measures adopted in the beginning by the 
communistic leaders were simply a part of a policy 
learned from Russia. For that reason it was announced 
that foreign obligations and property belonging to non- 
residents would be respected. But a political promise 
means nothing to the extreme radical. He is so filled 
with the importance of his project and theories that the 
end always justifies any means taken to further or pre- 
serve it. A promise made today may be broken tomor- 
row, if an advantage might follow. This has been the 
attitude of the leaders in Budapest. Here are the words 
of Mr. Kun himself, as made in an address to the Soviet 
assembly late in June: “Since we have no fixed policy, 
if necessary, we must change our tactics twenty-four 
times in twenty-four hours. Today there is no other 
possibility than to accept Mr. Clemenceau’s note. We 
must talk with the Entente and also with the enemies 
with whom we are fighting.” Could any confidence be 
placed in the pledged 





change was to see the red 
flag of internationalism 
flying everywhere, while 
all the soldiers and many 
civilians wore a bit of 
red ribbon on the coat 
lapel or a red cockade on 
the hat. 

In no one of a dozen 
countries visited in 
Europe was I treated 
with more marked cour- 
tesy than in Budapest. 
An excellent interpreter 
was placed at my service, 
and all appointments de- 
sired were promptly 
made. I was frequently 
taken in one of the gov- 








word of a _ government 
which would give expres- 
sion to such a vacillating 
and uncertain policy? 
That the Hungarian 
bolshevist leaders can dis- 
semble, I know from per- 
sonal experience. When I 
was in Vienna, and the 
condition has not changed 
today, a bolshevist upris- 
ing was expected daily. 
The American represen- 
tatives stationed there, 
both civil and military, 
expected to. awaken any 
morning and find that a 
revolution had occurred 
during the night. It was 
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ernment automobiles with 
a bright red flag flutter- 
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A group of Communist soldiers outside a recruiting station for 
the Red Guard in Budapest, the proud old Magyar capital 


well known that Vienna 
was filled with Hungarian 
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propagandists, but the gov- 
ernment of German Austria 
seemed to feel itself too 
weak to attempt to extirpate 
them. : 

“Are you using propa- 
ganda to spread communism 
in Vienna?” I asked the 
Hungarian diplomatic rep- 
resentative. 

“No, absolutely not; we 
are simply attending to our 
own affairs, and all we ask 
is to be let alone,” was his 
answer. 

I asked the same question 
of Bela Kun, and his answer 
was even more emphatic. He 
denied vehemently that they 
had any propagandists in 
Vienna. At the same time 
there were hundreds of 
Hungarian “reds” in Vienna 








pages of answers to ques- 
tions by one or another of 
the People’s Commissaries, 
as the cabinet officers term 
themselves, for some of them 
preferred written interroga- 
tories. 

“How is it proposed to 
carry on mercantile busi- 
ness?” I asked. 

“In the first place we con- 
centrate the stocks of goods 
owned by wholesale mer- 
chants. Of the small shops 
we keep those which by their 
advantageous position are fit 
to be distributing centers. 
The economic side of the 
question is that we shall in- 
troduce the ticket system for 
the purchase of all articles 
‘of necessity. This will insure 
that out of the stocks at our 








doing everything possible to 
overthrow that government. 
This I know from personal 
observation and_ investiga- 
tion as well. The train which 
brought me back to Vienna carried 
many of them. There was a group 
of about twenty young Hungarian 
men in my coach and the one ad- 
joining it, who were singing revo- 
lutionary songs until we neared 
the German-Austrian border. One 
young man, a Viennese by, birth, 
who had been captured by the Rus- 
sians, and been converted to bol- 
shevism there, like Bela Kun him- 
self, carried a passport issued by 
the Moscow authorities. I talked 
with him for several hours in the 
long all-night trip between the for- 
mer twin capitals, and was with 
him when the passports were ex- 
amined at the German-Austrian 
border. The facility with which he 
passed this border with his Rus- 
sian passport showed how easy the 
road was from Budapest to Vienna, 
and his avowed intention, as 
he expressed it to me, was | 
to attempt to establish bol- | 
shevism in his home city. | 
If Vienna finally does suc- | 
cumb, it will be, in part at | 
least, another tragic inci- 
dent resulting from the 
wearisome delays at Paris. 
The most outstanding evi- 
dence of communism in 
the drawn blinds of the mer- 
cantile — establishments. 
Within a month after the 
communistic government 
was established a quarter of 
the retail stores were closed. 
Today the proportion is 


probably three- . ke J 
y three-quarters. I || ayo jesenke 


have scores of typewritten 
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Bela Kun (Cohen), a willing disciple of the Bolshevik leader 
Lenin, was virtually dictator of Hungary from March 23 to 
July 31, 1919, when his power was overthrown by the Allies 





Comrade George Lukacs was the one bright 
spot in the dark rule of Bolshevism in Hun- 
gary, says Mr. Winter. As Minister for Educa- 
tion and Art he proposed making education 
compulsory and art accessible to all the people 


The Four Hungarian Governments 


in One Year 


1. Count Michael Karolyi, leader of the movement for || 
|| an independent nation, proclaimed a Magyar republic || 
November 3, 1918, following the republican revolution of | 
October 30, and the abdication of Charles, King of Hungary. | 
|He surrendered his government to the Communists on | 
| March 22, 1919. 

|| 2. The Soviet government, headed by Alexander Garbai, 
: || but virtually under the control of the dictator, Bela Kun, || 

Budapest was exhibited by \| succeeded Count Karolyi on March 23. Garbai committed 

| suicide July 28. Bela Kun’s Ministry was overturned 


with him, and a crushing defeat of the Hungarian army || 
by the Rumanians. 
3. The provisional Ministry, presided over by Jules 
| Peidll, formerly Minister of the People’s Welfare in the || 
| Count Karolyi Cabinet, took office August 1, only to be || 
displaced in less than a week by the Archduke Joseph | 
government, set up August 6. 
e new ministry established August 6 under Arch. || 


disposal every one will re- 
ceive his _ proportionate 
share.” 

“If the peasants want to 
bring milk, butter, etc., to the city, 
can they sell it here?” 

“The peasants may come into 
the city, but they will not sell direct 
to the public. Their goods will be 
bought from them at the city fron- 
tiers by the authority in charge of 
the food supply of the city. With 
the money the peasants get for 
their produce, they cannot pur- 
chase anything in the city, because 
they have no house delegate to cer- 
tify their requirements. The in- 
dustrial products required by the 
village we shall hand out to them, 
as soon as certified by the vil- 
lage councils, but they will get 
only those articles if they are do- 
ing their industrial work properly 
and send a proportionate part of 
their products to the city.” 

The Hungarian bolshevist lead- 
ers are, like most radical propa- 

gandists, masters in contro- 

versy. I asked many ques- 
] tions simply to hear the in- 
|| genious answers that might 
|| be made. But sometimes 
they hit vital points in our 
own industrial system. 

“Will not the initiative of 
the inventors decrease?” 
was one query. 

“Let us examine first how 
the capitalist system has in- 
creased the initiative with 
its usual contract clauses 
expropriating inventions 
and prohibiting the use of 
experience in competing 
works. Besides, the greater 
number of inventors were 
| prevented from utilizing 
'| [Continued on page 266 
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A Manufacturer’s Story of 


Getting the Weather Down to Business 


How He Uses Weather 


Tendencies in Factory, Wholesale House and Retail Store 
By Archer Wall Douglas 


N August, 1918, the purchasing agent of a large 

wholesale distributing house in the Central West 

had presented to him the problem of placing an 

annual order with the manufacturers of lawn 
mowers for the coming season, by which is meant from 
the first of March to the first of August, 1919, those be- 
ing the months in which lawn mowers sell in the lati- 
tude in which the distributing house was located. 

The reason and necessity for placing an order for 
lawn mowers so far ahead of the season in which they 
are actually used arise from the fact that the manu- 
facturers cannot purchase their supplies and make their 
labor and credit arrangements until they know how 
many goods their customers will purchase for the com- 
ing season. The process of manufacture consumes sev- 
eral months. Then the wholesale distributers make sales 
and shipments to their retail distributers, and by this 
time the season for the use of lawn mowers has ar- 
rived. This is the usual business history of “seasonable 
goods,” or goods which sell only at certain seasons of 
the year, primarily because of the nature of the weather 
usually prevailing at that season. Hence all who deal in 
seasonable goods, from manufacturer to retailer, en- 
deavor to have the goods on hand when needed, since 
the demand for them is most urgent when the season 
“ig on,” and ceases entirely when the season is over. To 
“carry over” goods of this nature is a very expensive 
proposition, since it involves interest, insurance, and 
rent charges, on money locked up in merchandize for 
which there will be no demand for months to come. 
Consequently such seasonable goods cannot be ordered 
and obtained as they may be needed from time to time, 
as in the case of goods used every day, but must be 


contracted for far in advance and in definite quantities. 
There were various methods by which this same pur- 
chasing agent had, in the past, attacked the problem of 
how many lawn mowers he should order in advance each 
succeeding season. Experience taught him that the sales 
of lawn mowers varied greatly according to the kind of 
weather prevailing in the spring and summer months. 
For lawn mowers are used to cut grass, which grows 
very fast in wet weather and very slowly and sometimes 
not at all in dry weather. His annual record of sales 
showed that about twice as many lawn mowers were 
sold in very wet seasons as in very dry seasons. Hence 
it did not help him very much to order on the basis of 
sales of the past season since the coming season might 
present an entirely different phase of weather. Nor did 
it assist him in the solution of his problem to take an 
average of the sales of several years past and order on 
that basis since he was just as apt to order 50 per cent 
too much or too little, according to the amount of rain- 
fall during the season in question. 

Of course there were other factors in the sale of 
lawn mowers—such as price and whether the general 
business was good or poor—but the weather, after all, 
was the deciding and dominant factor. Naturally the 
purchasing agent turned to the Weather Bureau for 
some forecast of what the weather was likely to be dur- 
ing each coming season, but was told very frankly that 
the bureau was not warranted in making forecasts so 
far ahead in their present state of knowledge concern- 


. ing the weather; that there were many theories and 


systems in vogue as to such long distance forecasts, but 
that their own study and observations led them to be- 
lieve that there was nothing definite enough yet to be 
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regarded as entirely reliable; and that obviously they 
could not afford to endorse any method which was not 
practically dependable in its constant workings. Nor did 
the seeker after knowledge get much comfort or assist- 
ance from the study of weather lore as illustrated by 
animal or vegetable nature predicting, by its actions, 
what the weather was likely to be. All that he found 
were a good many well established and authenticated 
instances of animals, especially birds, apparently being 
able to perceive coming changes in the weather some 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours in advance. But, ob- 
viously, this was of small benefit to him in judging what 
the rainfall was likely to be several months hence. So 
he determined—some years prior to 1918—to make a 
careful study of weather records for a long series of 
years, practically as far back as reliable weather rec- 
ords are to be had, and which for his particular locality 
was less than a hundred years. In the course of some 
four years he was enabled to formulate a definite plan, 
which, while neither a scientific nor mathematical for- 
mula, was found to be a workable plan for about 80 per 
cent of the time. This was far more to his purpose than 
any other method he had encountered or than mere 
guessing, which is about a fifty-fifty proposition. So he 
went about playing his system in a practical way. 

His forecast for the lawn mower season of 1919 was 
for a much wetter season on the whole than in 1918, 
just past, and consequently for considerably larger 
sales of lawn mowers. 

As his house was a large handler of hand agricul- 
tural implements and tools, he applied this same reason- 
ing to other items connected with the growth of grass 
in wet weather, and placed large orders for grass 
sithes and grass hooks. Likewise for grain sithes, which 
are used largely during a wet harvest. 

In December, 1918, however, when the time came to 
place orders for rubber garden hose for the coming 
summer’s use, he ordered smaller quantities than for 
the 1918 season, thus applying the reverse action to 
goods which sell best in dry weather. He also ordered 
more largely of hay tools, .kecause hay grows best in 
wet weather; and so thruout the category of all season- 
able goods whose sales are affected by rainfall or the 
lack of it. 

Already in February, 1918, he had been called upon 
to place orders for goods, snow shovels, sleds, ice skates, 
whose sale in the coming season, November, 1918, to 
February, 1919, depended largely upon the amount of 
snowfall and the extent and severity of cold weather. 
His forecast was for a comparatively mild, open winter 
with but little snowfall. Consequently, he placed very 
moderate orders for all of these goods. 


OTH of his forecasts, that of the lawn mower and 

the ice skate seasons, were in close accordance with 
the actual facts, and this is the story of how he arrived 
at these conclusions. 

What he discovered in the beginning was, so far as 
recorded time is concerned, that changes in climate, that 
is, permanent changes, do not exist, and that all talk 
to the contrary is merely the babbling of the “oldest in- 
habitant” or the unsupported ideas of the theorist. It 
is very certain that there were decided climatic changes 
in the dim historic past of which we have no record. 
The indisputable evidence of the different geological 
ages is proof of this. But these changes are so slow 
that we cannot perceive them in any history of man 
that we possess, and consequently they do not concern 
us—or our descendants, for that matter. The next thing 
is that the weather seems to recur in a cycle of about 
thirty-five to forty years, so far as regards all the vari- 
ous phases of extremes of heat and cold, rainfall and 
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Monthly and Annual Precipitation at St. Louis, Mo. 
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Prepared by the Committee on Statistica of the U. 8. Chamber of Commerce 


From this chart showing the average rainfall at St. Louis over 
a period of sixty years the purchasing agent was able to work 
out with some accuracy the merchandize needs of coming sea- 
sons, more lawn mowers and fewer sleds, for instance, in 1918 


drought. This is well indicated in the chart herewith, 
which shows a constant rising and falling curve of an- 
nual precipitation for sixty years at St. Louis. 

A close study of the chart discloses the flocking to- 
gether of dry years with each other and of wet years 
with each other. There are usually two or three wet 
years in succession and two dry years. This is not in- 
variable, however, and indicates that the succession will 
not always be constant. Hence it is that the method 
evolved by the purchasing agent is not more than about 
80 per cent sure. He figured that there had been a de- 
scending scale of wetness since 1915 and that an ascend- 
ing curve of greater precipitation should commence in 
1919 and probably be carried over into 1920. It is al- 
ready true of 1919 and this calculation formed the basis 
of his forecast for the larger purchases of lawn mowers 
for the season of 1919. 

The same reasoning regarding the winter of 1918-19 
applied to the reduced purchases of ice skates and other 
cold weather goods, since the year 1918 was on the de- 
scending scale of rainfall, 

It will thus be seen that the problem resolves itself 
into the recurrence at certain irregular intervals of 
practically the same amount of rainfall and upon the 
association of wet years together and of dry years to- 
gether in the relation of a larger number of wet years 
together than of dry years. 

In this connection it is noticeable that on the whole 
a wet year is a wet year thruout and a dry year is 
equally consistent. This makes possible an approximate 
forecast for the twelve months as a whole. There is no 
evening up, as is often and erroneously supposed, of 
about the same average amount of rainfall each year. 

There are certain relations [Continued on page 268 
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A Day and a Night at Saratoga Springs 


The Chronicle of a Glory that Has Ceased to Be 
By David M. Steele 


N a recent trip from Canada, I came by automo- 

bile, boat, and railway, to stop for a day and a 

night at Saratoga Springs. I had heard of it as 

the Spa of North America. I knew that it was a 
place of healing springs, mammoth hotels, political con- 
ventions, and horse-races. I had read that there were 
homes there of the rich and famous. I expected the 
hight of fash- 


There are hotels, so it is said, with sufficient space for 
twenty thousand guests. In their ballrooms, silent now 
and empty save for haunting echoes, still hang the glit- 
tering glass chandeliers. Still run the avenues of tables 
in the dining-rooms. Still stand the chairs like windrows 
in the prairie-like piazzas. But their elm trees now are 
scrawny; their shrubbery is mangy; their plaster is 
scaling; their 





ion and the 
norm and 
standard of 
frivolity and 
fin de siécle 
summer _ occu- 
pations, but I 
was doomed 
to disillusion- 
ment. 

And yet Sar- 
atoga Springs 
has been the 
most noted in- 
land watering 
place in Amer- 
ica and in some 





paint is discol- 
ored; their 
furniture is 
piebald and 
their carpets 
are moth-eaten. 
Their appear- 
ance is one of 
dejection and 
dilapidation. 
And why? 
There came on, 
a generation 
ago, the move- 
ment that pro- 
duced this 
t rans forma- 








respects was 
once the most 
remarkable in 
the world. To- 
day, a town of ten thousand population, it still has an- 
nually quadruple ten thousand visitors and is still the 
proud possessor of some features of climate and scenery 
that are unsurpassed at any place in any period. 

From the top of Mt. McGregor there still spreads a 
remarkable panorama of the Hudson Valley and its 
environs; to the west, the Adirondack foothills; in the 
distance, the Catskill Mountains; and to the east, in 
the yet farther distance, the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont. These features are abiding. They are as entranc- 
ing as when old Sir William Johnson, baronet and Eng- 
lish pioneer, adopted sachem of the Mohawks, first came 
here to drink of High Rock Spring in 1767; or, two cen- 
turies earlier, when Jacques Cartier heard of the virtues 
of the waters of the Springs, in 1535. 

It lies in a region immortalized by the early history 
of our country and one over which the glamour of 
romance has been shed. In an old guide book of the early 
days, I read: “As a social center, Saratoga Springs 
needs no introduction to the world at large. It is the 
ever attractive all-satisfying summer resort. It is gay, 
glittering, and cosmopolitan.” 

Still flow the saline springs as when, it is recorded, 
as far back as 1783, George Washington, Alexander 
Hamilton, and Governor Clinton came to their healing 
stream in company. Still spreads the fine expanse of 
Woodland Park, twelve hundred acres, as when La- 
fayette came to pay court to ladies of the old regime 
a century ago. Still blow the cooling breezes and still 
shines the silver sun. Still stand the great frame hos- 
telries; but 

Old Congress Hall is gone to make way for new Con- 
gress Park; and the Grand Union, the United States, 
the Worden, and Hotel American keep mourners’ com- 
pany adown the slope of Broadway. A mile long they 
seem each to be and with courtyards acres in extent. 
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glossy locks smiled at their gallant 


Gentlemen whose heads were held proudly erect by stiff stocks and crinoline ladies with 
escorts 


women .of the old regime under the colonnade at Congress Hall a century ago 


tion. Grant the 
whole _ contrast 
between the 
languors and 
lilies of virtue and the roses and raptures of vice, 
once choice is made in favor of the second, its price 
must be paid. That price is the ephemeral nature, 
the passing quality, the fleeting, temporary, evanes- 
cent processes of all places that are thus progres- 
sive. Statesmen become politicians; this was their 
place of convention. Gaming became gambling; Can- 
field’s place became world-famous. The improvement 
of the breed of horses wrought the degradation of 
a breed of men. The worldly-wise became the demi- 
monde. The Nemesis of Mammon proved to be the 
poverty of riches. They came in who, having all things, 
possess nothing. The town is now left stranded—save 
for what keeps it afloat. There are thousands here—of 
those all dressed up—with no place to go. The resort 
keeps up a pitifully bold appearance; but Ichabod is 
written over all: “Thy glory is departed.” 

My advent was by evening and at the great shambling 
railway depot. I descried long rows of horse-drawn 
hotel buses with upholstery that molted while you 
stroked it. There were drivers in discolored uniforms 
that simulated shrouds. Embarked in one of the lumber- 
ing cabs that stood about the station, I traversed streets 
like those of one of the buried, or at least abandoned, 
cities. I was in the region, to be sure, of the Casino and 
the Convention Hall, of the largest hotels and the finest 
racecourse in the world; but pawnshops and _ pool- 
rooms, auction-houses and second-hand furniture stores, 
were tenfold more in evidence. There were avenues that 
led off at right angles to the alleged residential districts; 
but glances even there revealed the fact that these sup- 
posed palatial homes and cheapest boarding-houses were 
commingled. There were automobiles; but their occu- 
pants and chauffeurs were, the one dust-coated and the 
other duster-clad. There were piles of baggage; but 
these had been gathered, heaped, and piled, indicative 


when Lafayette paid court to fair 
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of the penchant for touring and the merely road-house 
nature of this as place of abode. 

I brought up at the old Grand Union. I entered its 
huge blazing lobby and was shown to one of its low- 
ceilinged, dingy bedrooms. I observed the long, striped, 
faded awning dripping in the murky courtyard and the 
tipsy sunshades tilting over tables in what sometime 
had been moonlight. I deplored the smudgy gaslight 
and disliked the moldy odor of the long reception hall 
where there was no one to receive. I observed the ante- 
bellum servants, the pre-Raphael adornment, and the 
earlier than Mid-Victorian furniture. Every inch of 
this great rambling rookery is redolent of memories and 
reminiscent of the olden time. But it is suffering the 
maladies of old age; it is bald, blind, lame, and 
cadaverous. 

I entered the one-time famous dining-room. Men are 
row living, successful and prosperous, who earned their 
way thru college 
thirty years ago by 
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Marimba Band of Guatemala.” Such an announce- 
ment I read on a poster on the broad veranda. 
For the modern priestess of this ancient temple of 
enjoyment is Terpsichore the Second. Each court- 
vard has its platform. The Casino has its cabaret. 
There is music everywhere, good music. And the dancing 
all is expert. Indeed its chiefest fault is its perfection. 
When one takes account of the practice that has made 
it so perfect, he reflects with Herbert Spencer, comment- 
ing on the young man who played billiards too well: 
“It is the mark of a misspent youth.” 

I went out to walk on Broadway. What a street of 
shops! Yet what a strange medley of merchandise! 
There were rows of shops around, within, and under the 
hotels. There were barber shops and brokers’ offices. 
Cigar stores elbowed jewelers’ emporiums. Haberdash- 
ery was there in all its branches. All the shops were 
open for business long past the closing hours of 

evening. There were 





selling stereoscopic 
views. One of the 
views was of this 
huge salle a manger. 
Its length has been 
shortened; its tables 
are tipsy; its linens 
are soiled, and there 
are, far scattered and 
alone at that, groups 
illy dressed, worse 
mannered, and_  en- 
gaged in reading 
copies of the Racing 
Forum or the 
Morning Telegraph. 
The whole _ room 
seems as out of kil- 
ter as a foreign pal- 
ace and the raucous 
head-waiter as nearly 
out of a job as a 
European king. 
“Dancing in the 
Entente Room every 
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bargains that were 
past all credence. 
There were clearance 
sales at great reduc- 
tions. But over all 
was the very abomi- 
nation of desolation 
—huge rooms, once 
realm of fashion and 
fair women, were de- 
serted save as places 
of display and scenes 
of barter. They were 
mA} desecrated by Arme- 
nian sellers of flimsy 
laces and near-furs, 
of shoddy gowns and 
phony gewgaws. It 
was like the desecra- 
tion of the Temple, 
where the money 
changers were. 

I went forth again 
by morning to more 
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evening, 10:30 p. m., 
the Blue and White 


On the road to Saratoga Lake, July 4, 1865, when the Springs as a watering 
place, with its stage beauties and stately dames, was at the hight of fashion 


strange admixtures. 
Five -and-ten [Con- 
tinued on page 265 














The Grand Union, a great frame hostelry, “a mile long and witha courtyard acres in extent,” as it appeared after the gaming of 
the old order had given way to politicians’ conventions and gambling. Every inch of this great rambling rookery is redolent of 
memories and reminiscent of the olden time but it is suffering the maladies of senility,—it is bald, blind, lame and cadaverous 
















Workmen in Italian iron foundries 
and shipyards to the number of 150,000 
have struck for higher wages. 


Spain and Switzerland have decided 
to join the League of Nations. Belgium 
has unanimously ratified the peace 
treaty. 





























The London police have unearthed in 
a suburban raid plans for seizing mu- 
nitions and establishing a soviet gov- 
ernment in London. 


The peace treaty between Great Brit- 
ain and Afghanistan was signed on 
August 8. The Ameer will be deprived 
of his British subsidy of $600,000 a 
year. 


















































The House of Commons voted for a 
seven-hour day for underground work 
in coal mines instead of eight. This 
may be reduced to six hours in 1921 
if conditions warrant. 












































Shortage of food in Saxony caused 
riots at Chemnitz near Dresden in “™™"*mrmme 
which fifty persons were killed. A mob The deily nightmare 
of striking workmen stormed a food 
depot «nd seized a railroad station. 























Viscount Grey, former Foreign Min- 
ister, has been appointed to represent 

The Government of Saxony has Great Britain at Washington. 
agreed to democratize its railroads 
somewhat after the Plumb plan. The 
administration will be in the hands of 
councils or soviets of railroad workers 
and officials. ‘ 























Attorney General Palmer has re- 
ceived “enthusiastic” support from vir- 
tually all State Food Administrators 
of whom he asked codperation in the 
Government’s efforts to reduce the 

The Austrian delegation at Paris high cost of living. 
protests against imposing two-thirds 
of the Austrian debt upon the fifth 
of Austria that remains. They also ob- 
ject to delivery of milch cows when 
their own children are starving. 









































Two million new and reclaimed all 
wool, cotton and wool and cotton army 
blankets will be sold to the public in 
an effort the Director of Sales of the 
War Department is making to force 

Troops had to clear the streets of profiteers to reduce prices. 

Liverpool with bayonets on account of 
a strike of tramway men and bakers. 
After a threat of municipal employees 


to strike unless tramway men got their and indictment of Gustave Alonen, in 
demands, the difficulty was settled. New York City, for his supposed con- 
The American Relief Commission nection with Lukkataistelu (Class 
declares that 500,000 Armenians may Struggle), a magazine printed in Fin- 
starve or be massacred by Kurds when nish. 
the British troops withdraw from the 
Caucasus unless American forces take 
their place. The Armenians are asking 
for an American mandate. 















































Definite steps in the criminal pros- 
ecution of disciples of anarchy and 
revolution were taken in the arrest 
























































The Saxon crown jewels, including 
a pearl necklace valued at £39,000, 
were contained in two _ packages 
dropped from an airplane near Mal- 

Bryce, Gilbert Murray and other moe, Sweden, and taken charge of by 
prominent Englishmen have protested the police of Malmoe. according to the 
against the cession to Italy of Tyrolese London Mail’s Copenhagen correspon- 
territory which never was Italian and dent. 
is inhabited by 200,000 Teutons. The 


treaty dictated at Paris gives the Ital- the Actors’ Equity Association have 
ians more than they have claimed. been sued for $500.000 by their man- 

Living problems continue to absorb agers. These suits. based on the theory 
much of the attention of Congress. that individual members of a society 
Federal licenses for large corporations, are responsible for the action of their 
to become revocable on proof of prof- leaders, are said to parallel those 
iteering, and supervision of the issu- brought in the case of the Danbury 
ance of stocks and certificates have hatters. 


been proposed in the Senate. As many as eleven Broadway thea- 
Large grants of land in Mexico, Ar- ters were darkened. at one time, by 
gentina and Paraguay are said to have the strike of the actors and actresses 
been acquired by a semi-official German represented bv the Actors’ Equity As- 
corporation, which plans to colonize sociation in New York City. Several 
them with German emigrants, for productions were forced to pvostnone 
whom it will buy farms, pay for ma- their premieres. In some of the thea- 
chinery and set up manufacturing ters motion pictures were substituted 
businesses. by the managers. 
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Three hundred striking members of 














































































































What’s Happened 


The actors’ strike has spread to Chi- 
cago, where it has closed the Cort 
Theater and Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House. 


Many noted men and patrons of art 
were among the honorary pallbearers 
at the funeral of Ralph Blakelock, 
America’s foremost landscape painter, 
at Grace Church in New York City. 


Secretary Daniels has left Los An- 
geles with the Pacific Fleet, bound for 
Hawaii. He will return to San Fran- 
cisco in September, when President 
Wilson is expected to review the fleet 
there. 


Staten Islanders, thru a Vigilance 
Committee, are bitterly fighting New 
York City’s plan to send drug addicts 
to Sea View Hospital at New Spring- 
ville. They say they are tired “of be- 
ing the goat.” 

The first strike ever called in this 
country for a five-day working week 
has been instigated bv 12000 house 
painters in New York City. They want 
a forty-hour week with pay at the rate 
of $1 an hour. 


The niece of the late Augustus D. 
Juilliard has filed objections to -the 
probate of her uncle’s will, in which 
he left $5,000,000 for a musical foun- 
dation. She is Mary Emma Fauve, of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


The campaign against high rents in 
New York City will be included in the 
fight against the general high cost of 
living, prosecutions of profiteering 
landlords having been foreshadowed 
at a recent hearing. 


The employment of the United 
States Secret Service in hunting down 
profiteers and hoarders of foodstuffs 
has been asked by Secretary of the 
Treasury Glass, in a letter to Speaker 
Gillett of the House of Representatives. 


The “Northern Pacific,” first of the 
de luxe transports “for officers only,” 
has reached port with 1493 officers and 
welfare workers aboard. Before being 
remodeled the boat’s accommodations 
for first class passengers were limited 
to 100. 


Nine airplanes, three on trucks as 
a reserve force, and six others for fly- 
ing, are taxiing the clouds from Ha- 
zelhurst Field, Long Island, to Seattle 
and back, in an effort to gain at least 
2000 reserves for all branches of the 
army service. 


No less than five international lawn 
tennis championships will be decided 
on the American courts next season, 
if a program launched by Watson M. 
Washburn, of the executive committee 
of the United States National Lawn 
Tennis Association, is carried out. 


Chorus girls have organized the first 
union of its kind in the world, the 
Chorus Equity Association. In the ac- 
tors’ strike, they are demanding free 
stage shoes and stockings and half 
salary for rehearsals lasting longer 
than four weeks. Marie Dressler 1s 
president of the union. 
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“Tl say it is!”’ 


RINCE ALBERT certainly will put some frolic into that 

pet pipe of yours! To pack that joy’us old jimmy brimful or 
roll a makin’s cigarette and hit ’er up a notch or two is just going 
right over the top with your eyes wide open! 






What P. A. will do for your taste and tongue you sure ought 
to know! Like the gentleman from Sparrow’s Point you'll call 
P. A. a good egg! You'll smoke a pipe full and talk a bucket 
full—Prince Albert is such a great, big bunch of smokesunshine! 


You'll quick catch the P. A. cue that it can’t bite or parch; 
that Prince Albert’s exclusive patented process frees it from bite 
and parch! And makes the sky the smoke limit! 


Give Prince Albert high pressure for flavor and fragrance! 
Put P. A. through your little old taste-test-mill—and—just let 
that q-u-a-l-i-t-y percolate into your smokesystem! 


You’ll say it is, too! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1919 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 








AN 








tobacco is sold in toppy red bags and 
tidy red tina; handsome fall pound 
and full half pound tin humidors-— 
and—in that classy, practical full 
pound crystal-glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the 
tobacco in such perfect condition! 


|| Prince Adan is.to be had everywhere 

















What to Choose Among the New Books 


Capital and Labor Join Hands 

“The nation that dominates the 
world is going to be the nation that 
brings about harmonious relations be- 
tween capital and labor,” says Frank 
Vanderlip. Great Britain, whose world 
trade dominance has been one of her 
proudest boasts, is endeavoring to see to 
it that her preéminence is not jeopard- 
ized thru failure to solve the industrial 
problem. War came upon her unawares 
and found her ill-prepared, but she has 
profited by her error and in time of 
war has prepared for peace. 

The British Labor Party has a plat- 
form which embodies the most progres- 
sive and enlightened social ideas of the 
age. Its solidarity and strength have 
made it a political force to be reckoned 
with. It is clear that behind it there 
must be an industrial organization of 
a most unusual kind and industrial 
thought of an advanced nature. Some 
of the salient features of this back- 
ground are shown by Meyer Bloomfield 
in his recent book, Management and 
Men—a brilliant and comprehensive 
survey of the war-time achievements 
of British industry, which have been 
carried over and adapted to the after- 
war demands. Mr. Bloomfield speaks 
with authority, for he is well known 
as an expert on problems of industrial 
personnel and management and he or- 
ganized the successful industrial serv- 
ice activities of the United States 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Industrial Britain is going in for a 
trial of the principle of team-work in 
management, a principle which “has 
taken hold of men, which invites the 
best brains for its incorporation into 
the fabric of management and which, 
if sanely and sincerely made the basis 
of relations between employer and em- 
ployee holds out the biggest hope for 
industry.” 

This principle is 
the now famous 


the foundation of 


which this was done during the war 
seems t be equally true today and if 
sincere cooperation and mutual con- 
cession can secure industrial amity in 
Great Britain, she is well on her way 
to that end. 


Management and Men, by Meyer Bloomfield. 
Century Co. 


World Markets 


The peace treaty is signed—the long 
months of uncertainty are at an end 
and now the world must definitely face 
the tremendous problems of the new 
era. We, here in the United States, are 
spared the difficult and perplexing task 
of actual material rehabilitation and the 
upbuilding of national morale which 
confront the European nations, and we 
find ourselves today the strongest na- 
tion of the world. We must finance Eu- 
rope, as well as supply her with all the 
necessities of life, and the rest of the 
world, less shattered by the war than 
the belligerent nations but in need of 
all the manufactured products which 
have been so scarce for the last five 
years, is also turning to us for our 
goods. Our problems, then, are commer- 
cial chiefly. The world’s trade is at our 
doors and we must devise means to util, 
ize to the fullest extent the opportuni- 
ties which are to be had for the taking. 
The days of our commercial insularity 
are at an end. 

Some of the aspects of our new world 
business are discussed in a recent book, 
American Business in World Markets, 
which will be of great interest to the 
business man and to any one who is 
keenly alive to present problems. Mr. 
Moore has made a comprehensive sur- 
vey of trade conditions, with special em- 
phasis on the extent of German influence 
in the world markets. His story of the 
insidious economic penetration of the 
Germans into the most remote corners 
of the earth is an amazing and alarm- 





ing one and shows plainly where we will 
find perhaps the most difficult of our 
commercial problems. He gives also a 
brief but careful resumé of what the 
various countries have done toward re- 
establishing themselves, industrially 
and commercially, and writes illumi- 
natingly. on the obligations as well as 
the opportunities which our newly- 
acquired export trade is bringing to us. 


American Business in World Markets, by 
James T. M. Moore. G. H. Doran & Co. 


An American Job 


“We have, in the United States, a 
very confused idea of what has been 
happening in Mexico during the past 
seven or eight years,” and yet, whether 
or not we have a League of Nations, 
whether the Monroe Doctrine be alive 
or dead, Mexico is most certainly our 
job. We ought to have a very clear idea 
of what happened there during the last 
seven or eight years and what is likely 
to happen during the next seven or 
eight. 

E. D. Trowbridge’s Mexico Today and 
Tomorrow is both enlightening and 
hopeful, adjectives which can seldom 
be applied to any writings on that 
country. It begins with a brief and 
readable sketch of Mexican history, 
stressing the social life of the people 
and furnishing the necessary back- 
ground for the intelligent comprehen- 
sion of recent events. From Diaz on, 
Mexico and her relations with the 
United States are discussed in detail 
by a man who has personal knowledge 
of the Mexican as well as the American 
point of view. He differs directly with 
certain of our generally accepted no- 
tions, that the Administration, for in- 
stance, should have recognized Huerta 
and that the attitude of Mexico during 
the World War was pro-German. He 
shows us a country, picturesque, tu- 
multuous but full of possibilities. He 

is blessedly con- 





Whitely report, 
which has become 
a veritable Bible to 
all those who deal 
in industrial rela- 
tions. Mr. Bloom- 
field gives in some 
detail the practical 
working out of the 
idea of the joint 
industrial councils, 
representative of 
employers and em- 
ployed in the or- 
ganized trades, 
which the Whitely 
report recommend- 
ed and which have 
been carefully tried 
out in British in- 
dustry. He writes 
vividly of the splen- 
did efforts of Brit- 
ish labor and 
British capital to 
get together on a 
common basis. The 
generosity with 
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crete and definite, 
he talks of facts. 
He concludes: 
Few countries 
have such recupera- 
tive powers. Her 
period of reconstruc- 
tion is just begun. 
Her development 
may, at first, be 
slow, but once set in 
motion, will push for- 
ward at an amazing 
pace. It has been 
awakened by a vio- 
lent explosion. The 
forces set in motion 
have not yet had 
time to take any 
definite direction, nor 
has the nation had 





time to adjust its 
thoughts to the new 
order of things. 


There are excesses. 
there are extremes. 
there are a dozen 





William the Conqueror II—“Where did ye get that, Bill?” “I ’ad it off a king.” 
One of Captain Bairnsfather’s famous cartoons of Old Bill, from the seventh, and 
probably last, of his “Fragments from France,” published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


great problems as 
yet unsolved. The 
pessimist sees, in 
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the violence of the change, nothing but a 
halt in industry, a set-back in progress. To 
the optimist the revolution, in spite of all 
its ills, means the opening of a new era, 
of incentive developing initiative, and ini- 
tiative pushing forward to success. 


Mezico Today and Tomorrow, by E. D. Trow- 
bridge. Macmillan Co. 


Another Peace Congress 


It is a miserable commerce, this trading 
with lands and human beings. We cursed 
Napoleon and his system, and justly; he 
degraded mankind, and the very princes 
who fought against it are walking in his 
footsteps. Apparently we fought only 
against his person and not against his 
system. 

Thus wrote the Archduke John of 
Austria in his diary of the Congress 
of Vienna, 1814, and reprinted in A 
Peace Congress of Intrigue, by Fred- 
erick Freksa. It might aptly be taken 
as a text for the whole volume. Whether 
one reads of this congress in the light 
of the reminiscences herein of the witty 
Prince de Ligne, who remarked that 
it danced but accomplished nothing; 
in the letters of William von Humboldt, 
preaching always that Prussia must be 
supreme in Germany and reckoning the 
number of diamond snuff boxes which 
would come to him as ambassadors, or 
the letters of the master craftsman 
Talleyrand, the impression remains that 
the least consideration was the welfare 
of the peoples whose destiny was to be 
settled. So pass in an array of glitter- 
ing intrigue emperors, kings, princes 
and marshals, together with such nota- 
ble figures as Metternich, Hardenburg, 
Castlereagh, Wellington, Capo d’Istria, 
the fascinating Countess Zichy, and 
many others. They danced upon a stage 
of splendid festivity against the somber 
background of every sinister design. 
One can hardly imagine a book of more 
timely portent than this absorbing ac- 
count of the Congress of Vienna. 


A Peace Congress of Intrigue, by Frederick 
Freksa. Century Co. 


Trading with Latin America 


The business man who has begun to 
take an interest in the possibilities of 
trade with South America is probably 
vividly aware of the things he does not 
know about our sister continent. There 
are two recently published books which 
he will find useful. William Warren 
Sweet’s History of Latin America was 
written primarily as a school and col- 
lege textbook with the business man 
in the back of the author’s mind. It is 
not fascinating, textbooks seldom are, 
but it gives in clear, comprehensive and 
readable fashion an account of the his- 
tory of the continent from the first 
Spanish conquests to the present day, 
explaining present social, economic and 
political conditions in the light of their 
development. 

A. Hyatt Verrill’s South and Central 
American Conditions is intended as a 
handbook for those who are interested 
in the question of Latin-American 
trade. The author discusses briefly what 
he considers the chief reasons for the 
failure of American manufacturers in 
the past to grasp the golden opportu- 
nity which lies open to them. He gives 
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End That Film 


On Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You Must If You Save Them 


HE tooth brush alone may remove food debris, but 

it does not endthe film. Night and day, between the 
teeth and elsewhere, that film does constant damage. 
Most tooth troubles are now known to be caused by it. 

It is that slimy film which you feel with your tongue. 
It clings to the teeth and gets into crevices. The ordi- 
nary tooth paste does not dissolve it. That is why millions 
of well-brushed teeth discolor and decay. 

That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, 
all these troubles have been constantly increasing. 

Now dental science, after years of search, has found a 
way to combat film. It is embodied for daily use in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. It penetrates wherever the 
film goes. It lingers between the teeth. When you use 
it, it attacks the film efficiently. We ask you to prove this 
by a ten-day test, to be made at our expense. 


See How Teeth Whiten 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube and use like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of the slimy 
film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears, You will realize 
then what a revolution has developed in teeth cleaning methods. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to con- 
stantly combat it. 

Pepsin was not used before because it must be activated. The usual 
agent is an acid harmful to theteeth. Butscience has discovered a harmless 
activating method. Because of patents it is used in Pepsodent alone. 
This method is doing for millions of teeth what was never done before. 

Four years of clinical and laboratory tests have proved the results 
beyond question. Leading dentists all over America now urge its daily 
use. You are bound to adopt it when you know it, for your children and 
yourself, Cut out this coupon—now, before you forget it—and see what 
it means to you, 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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Send the Coupon for Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 641 
a 10-Day Tube 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Note how clean the teeth feel Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disap- 
pears, 
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numerous hints to prospective traders 
and in the second half of the book, 
which is devoted to “Facts and Fig- 
ures,” a series of tables for each of the 
Latin-American countries, giving their 
population, area, railway mileage, com- 
merce, imports, exports, etc. 


A History of Latin America, by William War- 
ren Sweet. Abingdon Press. South and Cen- 
tral American Trade Conditions of Today, by 
A. Hyatt Verrill. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Eternal Triangle in India 


You would expect a novel by Tagore 
to be mystic and poetic and probably 
incomprehensible, so it is curious to 
find that the problem novel of India is, 
with a few superficial differences of 
setting, exactly like the problem novel 
of England or the United States. The 
Home and the World, the first of the 
poet’s novels to be translated into Eng- 
lish, is based on the eternal triangle 
and the question, newer to the East than 
to the West, whether or not woman’s 
place is in the home. The three main 
characters take turns in telling the 
story, each speaking in the first person. 
The proportion of action to philoso- 
phizing is too small to suit most Anglo- 
Saxon audiences, but there are plenty 
of dramatic scenes and, as always, the 
poetic language of the East has a fas- 
cination, even in translation. There is 
a disconcerting lady or the tiger end- 
ing which affects not only the story 
but the moral. You are left a little in 
doubt as to what Tagore is trying to 
preach, which is a pity, but if you are 
interested at all in how the other half 
of the globe lives you will find the book 
worth reading. 


The Home and the World, by Rabindranath 
Tagore. Macmillan Co. 


The Sad Years 


The world has not yet forgotten to 
be sad, in the reactions of returning 
peace, nor will it forget for a long, 
long time. And because death has 
walked so widely, there are millions of 
readers to whom the poetry of grief 
will come with a poignancy unknown 
in the days of peace, whether it spring 
from the war or from the not less cruel 
sorrows of normal life. 

So perhaps there will be a readier 
welcome for such books as Walter de 
la Mare’s Motley, which reflects the 
war, directly, almost not at all, and 
yet mirrors the war acutely in its rev- 
elation of despair. Here is none of the 
jollity of “Peacock Pie” or “A Child’s 
Day,” little of the whimsicality of “The 
Listeners.”” There is the fanciful deli- 
cacy which makes Mr. de la Mare’s 
work always significant, however, altho 
it is persistently the vehic'e of tragedy. 
The verse is not all of this color, how- 
ever; witness this lyric: 

INVOCATION 


The burning fire shakes in the night, 
On high her silver candles gleam, 

With far-flung arms enflamed with light, 
The trees are lost in dream. 


Come in thy beauty! "tis my love, 
Lost in far-wandering desire, 
Hath in the darkling deep above 

Set stars and kindled fire. 


Analyze the verse of Motley, and 
there may be an unfortunate, growing 
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habit of inversion and archaism. But 
surrender to its wistful gravity, and 
there is much beauty to be had from it. 

Dora Sigerson’s The Sad Years is 
an odd complement to the verses of 
men who died in the trenches, for it 
is posthumously published, and her 
friends declare that she “is fairly to 
be reckoned with the dead of Easter” 
—those who died for their conception 
of Ireland, to whose cause she was pas- 
sionately devoted. “A poet of a genius 
as distinguished as it was personal,” 
she is called. One questions that; it is 
not distinguished poetry, with a few 
exceptions, but it is often personal and 
feminine to an impressive degree, both 
in its personal laments and in its ex- 
pression of the cruel horror of the war. 


Motley and Other Poems, by Walter de la 
Mare. H. Holt & Co. The Sad Years, by 
Dora Sigerson. G. H. Doran & Co. 


Miss Fingal 

To those who still gratefully remem- 
ber the English domestic stories of the 
Victorian Age, Miss Fingal brings 
back memories of the best work of 
such novelists as Mrs. Olyphant, 
Mrs. Gaskell or Mrs. Alexander. 
The company is good English com- 
pany; the story passes for the most 
part in a pretty English country, cap- 
itally described; and the English tea 
tray appears at every afternoon call. 
But the chief charm of the book is the 
character of the heroine. 

Miss Fingal is a gentlewoman, left 
an orphan in girlhood, who lived alone 
in very narrow circumstances until 
about twenty-eight, when she was left 
a large fortune by an almost unknown 
uncle. She is by nature imaginative and 
sensitive, but, as a result of long re- 
pression, extremely reserved and inex- 
pressive; and it is only by a slow growth 
and finally by what theologians used 
to term the expulsive power of a new 
affection that she develops into her 
true self. While living in a cottage in 
the country, which was part of the 
property she inherited, she hears the 
story of a former accupant, a Mrs. 
Alliston, whose husband, after a short 
but very happy married life, a part of 
which was passed in the cottage Miss 
Fingal is occupying, had left his wife 
for a vaudeville singer. The story in- 
terested Miss Fingal. She thinks of re- 
uniting the divorced couple and re- 
storing them to the cottage. She deter- 
mines to seek out Mrs. Alliston, who is 
then living, in broken health, with her 
two children. They meet. A deep affec- 
tion immediately grows up _ between 
them, which in the case of Miss Fingal 
hecomes an absorbing love. Mrs. Al- 
liston dies. and Miss Fingal. fil'ed with 
the idea of putting herself in the place 
of the mother to the children, adopts 
them. This affection of one woman for 
another is worked out with very subtle 
and suggestive art. 

In some of the English reviews of the 
book it is assumed that Mrs. Clifford 
is suggesting the transmigration of the 
life of Mrs. Alliston to Miss Fingal, 
but there is almost nothing in the 
novel to warrant such an inference. A 
certain set in England in recent years 
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seem to be always discovering psychic 
rubbish of that sort. The effect of a 
sudden deep affection on a character 
so reserved by nature and by the cir- 
cumstances of a depressing youth 
seems the real explanation of this novel 
and interesting study of character by 
Mrs. Clifford. 

Some of the other characters are ex- 
tremely well drawn. Cissie Repton, the 
singer with whom Alliston eloped, is 
excellent. Her interview with Mrs. Al- 
liston, in which she asks to have the 
children if Mrs. Alliston does not live, 
is admirably handled; and her later in- 
terview with Miss Fingal is almost as 
good. The scene where Miss Fingal 
asks for and obtains the children from 
Lady Gilston, and the kind of maternal 


rapture with which she takes them to 


the cottage is a bit of pathetic descrip- 
tion of the best type. The engagement, 
at the end, of Alliston and Miss Fin- 
gal, is rather trying, but much must 
be pardoned to the universal require- 
ment of the great public for a lover’s 
embrace as the curtain falls; and. in 
this case, Alliston’s convenient and im- 
mediate death in the war somewhat 
relieves the situation. On the whole, 
Miss Fingal is an unusual book, far 
superior to most recent novels, and well 
fills the requirement of a good story 
well told. 


Miss Fingal, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 


The Arrow of Gold 


Conrad lives in a world of his own, 
with its own laws and customs, its elu- 
sive yet distinct people, its magic at- 
mosphere. It is a non-moral world. We 
do not judge the characters by our cus- 
tomary rules of conduct; we see them 
thru the golden haze of Conrad’s 
genius, and their lives are a_ poetic 
drama, an interwoven tapestry of rich 
and glowing colors; a marvel of art 
and imagination. Yet these people are 
not lifeless—they move to a music un- 
heard by us, but revealed in their rapt 
faces and the flying folds of their gar- 
ments. 

The Arrow of Gold might be so many 
things it is not: a storv of adventure 
of the seventies; a political novel of 
Don Carlos’ attempt to usurp the 
throne of Spain; a realistic record of 
a courtesan’s career; a young man’s 
unauthorized love for another Helen 
or Phyrne; a picture of Marseilles and 
the underworld of that romantic port. 
There is a little of all these in The 
Arrow of Gold, but there is so much 
more, and the novel leaves us an un- 
forgetable impression of youth; of love 
that is immortal in its essence, tho 
transitory in possession; of gallant 
courage; and of Rita, whose charm 
was best expressed by the artist who 
had painted her elusive beauty again 
and again: “Because I saw in that 
woman something of the women of all 
time.” And “Monsieur George.” the 
only name by which we know the heroic 
sea captain, has in him something of 
the eternal lover, as Dona Rita is the 
eternal woman. 


The Arrow of Gold, by Joseph Conrad. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. 
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A Day and a Night at Saratoga ae 
Springs 


(Continued from page 259) 





IA 


cent stores vis-a-vised trust companies. 
Cheap movie places set the norm of 
entertainment. Trapsing, old, mud- 
covered, one-horse buggies jostled nine- 
ty horsepower touring cars. There 
were jitney buses; but they had jiu- 
jitsu drivers. There were many cafes, 
but few synagogs. For this is a place 
of all conceivable anomalies; of many 
dogs and few children; of littered 
streets and garnished turf; of bankers 
and bookmakers; of brokers and dead- 
brokes. Here is the cheapest crowd 
who pay the highest prices; here are 
minimum comforts at maximum rates; 
here are all the crudities of a country 
town, along this street misnamed—or 
nicknamed—Broadway. 

I went back to the hotel. I found the 
pavement empty and the court desert- 
ed. In imagination I essayed to picture 
the so picturesque romantic chapters 
of that social life, now mellow with age 
but fragrant still with memories, 
whose scenes were laid at Saratoga 
tho a hundred years agone. I saw the 
old dining-room with its hundreds of 
tables filling with gentlemen whose 
heads were held proudly erect by stiff 
stocks, and crinoline ladies, with glossy 
locks, smiling at their gallant escorts. 

Such were the Saratoga days and 
nights of our great grandsires who 
gave to this place its first vogue. Such 
are the memories of those halcyon 
days and Arabian nights which still 
linger along the shaded boulevards and 





LEEPLESSNESS, irritation 


and nervous let-down are con- 
ditions that often arise from slight 
forms of indigestion. 


The speed at which we live, 
and the high tension under which 
we work, are largely responsible 
for the lack of care we give both 
to the selection of our food and 
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vast courts of the older hotels. I 
watched the play of the fountain and 
the sunlit vistas thru the shrubbery 
and the lengthening shadows on the 
lawn. 

A magnificent setting it was for 
gentlemen and ladies of those bygone 
days; statesmen and stately dames, 
actors and stage beauties of world 
fame, who once sauntered over these 
wide lawns and around these broad 
piazzas. 

I awoke from my reverie. The sun 
was setting, but I could still read my 
guide-book. And the page I read began 
thus: “The Indian name for Saratoga 
was ‘Gift of the Great Spirit,’ where 
Manitou first showed himself by stir- 
ring the waters.” 

I began to wonder when they will 
be stirred again. Like phantoms of 
their former selves stand these great 
caravansaries. Their old ornaments 
are tawdry in the last extreme. They 
are as dowdy, unkempt and disheveled, 
as dejected and dilapidated as a 
princess now become a pauper. In sight 
are a few old men, garbed early in 
dress suits for dinner. They keep up 
the practice from long force of habit. 
They alone will be so dressed this 
evening. They are hopeful; but such 
hope is doomed to die with them. They 
remind me of old hidalgoes, sitting in 
the porches of the Alhambra, waiting 
for the return of the Spanish Arma- 
da. It will never come back. 


Philadelphia = LMAO 


its proper mastication. 


HAN 


I have found in my own per- 
sonal practice that chewing my 
original pepsin gum ten minutes 
after each meal is a very effective 
aid to digestion. 
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TH average — hates school. 
He sees no reason for it. He 


way 
ust how much school really means 
The a of The 

American Boy assigned William 
Faby ye favorite writer with 
500, o boy readers, to do just 

this. Afiera year spent with prac- 
tical educators everywhere he has 
written “High Benton’’, about a 
boy who first hated school and why 
he came to like it. This e reat story 

starts in the September issue of 


, THE CANB 
“The rg ee tie rt Myenctee La, 


It’s an entirely different school 
story, a fascinatin absorbing 
story that your boy w ih read eager- 
ly. He’ll live it himself. It puts 
school in a new light. Gives him 
his bearings on what school really 
is for him. You owe it to your 
boy’s future to put this story in his 
hands. School opens in September. 

“High Benton” starts with the Sep- 
tember American Boy. Buy it at 
your news-stand, 20c, or subscribe, 
a a, 

he Sprague Publishing Co., 
Dept. 4 , Detroit, Mich. 
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The New School for 
Social Research 


will open October first for the study of 
current economic and governmental prob- 
lems. The work will be conducted by a 
group of well known writers and teachers 
among whom are 


Graham Wallas of London, Thorstein 

Veblen, Jepee shel Jobe Dever Wes- 

ley Clair ate Sm John Dewey, Dean 

Roscoe P: Thomas dams, Har- 

oissaye She Charles 
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of Municipal Research, Robert Bruere 

and Members of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Resear 


Cc will include lectures on Economic 
Factors in Civilization, The Development of 
the United States into a World Power, The 
Historic Background of the Gieat War, 
Modern Industrialism, Social Inheritance, 
Recent Tendencies in Political Thought, 
Problems of American Government, etc. 


There will be late afternoon and evening 
lectures and conferences to permit the 
attendance of those engaged in regular pro- 
fessions. No academic degrees wil! be re- 
quired but the standard of postgraduate 
work will be maintained. There will be 
general lectures and discussion for larger 
groups and small conferences for those 
equipped for special research. 

Registration will begin September twenty- 
second. 

Announcement will be sent upon appli- 
cation to the school at 


465-9 West Twenty-Third St., New York 
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Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 


Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market teaching service, we offer a 
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150-page illustrated”catalogue free 
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Dep't. 304, Springfield, Mass. 
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course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 
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Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, President and Chaplain 
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equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. College preparatory 
and general courses. Write for booklet. Miss Ellen Seton 
Ogden, Principal. Box R, Burlington, Vermont. 
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Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5. New York 
FIFTY=-THIRD YEAR 


A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 


unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door liie. 
wo 


: Preparation for College or Business Liie: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
A teacher for every seven boys. 
ICS: Two fields with exceilent facilities ior all sports, under supervision ; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 

You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on appiication. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


mentally to increase individual efficiency. Small classes: 
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In Hungary Under Bolshevism 


(Continued from page 255) 


their inventions by want of money. 
Now we shall make it possible for 
every man of talent to learn and 
do scientific work. We shall establish, 
organize and plan laboratories of sci- 
entific research. Taking all these to- 
gether, we are certain individual in- 
itiative will not decrease.” It was an 
ingenious answer, for practically all 
large concerns established upon special 
inventions do require contracts from 
employees by which discoveries inure 
to the benefit of the employer. History 
proves also that it is rather infrequent 
the actual inventor becomes the prin- 
cipal benefactor of the discovery. 

There are many things about a com- 
munistic government which are ex- 
tremely interesting, even tho most un- 
practical. I visited the greatest iron- 
works in the country, which is located 
in a suburb of Budapest. Here, as with 
all other similar institutions, “the 
works became the property of the work- 
ingman automatically by the fact that 
the places held by the boards of direc- 
tors were taken by the councils of 
workmen.” The man actually in charge 
of the factory is the “production com- 
missary.”’ As to his qualifications, the 
answer is: “In the first place political 
trustworthiness is important. In the 
same way that ownership was not de- 
pendent upon knowledge and qualifica- 
tion, so this function cannot be re- 
garded as a technical function.” This 
man is the real “boss,” and he must 
be dependable in a political sense. This 
is his strongest recommendation. 

Having practised law, I was natur- 
ally deepiy interested in the procedure 
of courts under a communistic rule. 
After a delay of several days, this re- 
quest was finally granted and my in- 
terpreter accompanied me. When we 
reached the Palace of Justice, it looked 
as tho we must be about to attend a 
military court martial. We were not 
even allowed to walk on the sidewalk 
in front of the building, so closely was 
it guarded. Entrance was refused until 
the permit with which we were pro- 
vided was shown. Not once only, but 
half a dozen times was this document 
demanded, for we passed guards at 
every turn in the corridors. At last a 
door opened, and we were ushered into 
the august presence of three proleta 
riat judges sitting in great dignity 
upon the elevated tribunal. We were 
given seats within what was formerly 
the jury box, an institution wholly dis- 
pensed with by the new order. 

It so happened that no political cases 
were tried on this particular day. The 
probabilities are that we would not 
have been granted admittance had such 
cases been upon the docket. Larceny 
and petty robbery cases generally oc- 
cupied the boards, and half an hour 
was the limit of time allowed for trial. 
One young man was brought into court 
between two fully armed guards and 
immediately led before the three pro- 
letariat judges. Without the formality 
of an oath the presiding judge, a ma- 
chinist by occupation only a day or two 
previously, began to question the ac- 
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cused. The young man tearfully denied 
the charge of picking a pocket. An of- 
ficer testified, and his testimony was 
quite convincing. The judges retired to 
their room and in less than two minutes 
the prisoner was the unhappy recip- 
ient of a sentence of two years’ im- 
prisonment. 

“Remember, comrade,” said the ma- 
chinist-judge, “if you appear here again 
you will be shot.” 

In one instance of which I heard a 
sort of primitive justice was exhibited. 
A prisoner was found guilty of mur- 
dering another man while under the 
influence of liquor. As the sale of al- 
coholic liquors is forbidden, a search 
was ordered for the man who sold the 
liquor to the slayer. When found he 
was brought into court and sentenced 
to ten years’ servitude, while the mur- 
derer received a sentence for the term 
of his natural life. Such an informal 
proceeding would have been possible in 
no country with written laws, but the 
very first act of the communistic gov- 
ernment was to abolish by decree all 
written laws and precedents. As a re- 
sult the judges are unhampered by 
rules of procedure. They have the 
power of life or death over all accused 
persons brought before them for trial. 

There were present in the court 
rooms a nominal lawyer for both de- 
fense and state, each appointed by the 
Government, but they took practically 
no part whatever in the proceedings. 
Only occasionally was a_ suggestion 
made by either. The only other in- 
dividuals within the hall of justice 
were a bailiff and a clerk, who 
jotted down a few things at inter- 
vals. No record whatever was made 
of the testimony given by the wit- 
nesses. It is this secrecy and the lack 
of records that make one shudder when 
the awful possibilities are considered. 
A man might be arrested in secret, 
tried in secret, executed in secret, and 
all that a community or his family 
might know would be that the man dis- 
appeared from his accustomed haunts. 

One bright light stands out from 
among the two dozen People’s Com- 
missaries who now rule the destinies 
of unfortunate Hungary. Idealism may 
illuminate the printed page of the bol- 
shevist propaganda, but it does not 
shine in the countenances of the com- 
missaries or the satellites immediately 
around them. They impress one as 
hard and practical opportunists, who 
saw the opportunity they were await- 
ing and grasped it. The one charming 
personality, charming both in his sim- 
plicity and his enthusiasm, is George 
Lukacs, the Minister for Educational 
and Art Affairs. 

All works of art found in the homes 
of wealth and nobility are being gath- 
ered by Comrade Lukacs—everybody is 
comrade in Budapest, from washer- 
woman to commissary—and placed in 
collections where they will be accessi- 
ble to all. He also has a wonderful 
scheme for education, which is very 
badly needed in Hungary. It is pro- 
posed to make education compulsory 
immediately up to the age of fifteen, 
and gradually to extend the require- 
ment to eighteen. With this part of the 
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communist program, one can only sym- 
pathize, and Comrade Lukacs is the 
right man in charge of it. 

I do not believe that bolshevism, or 
communism, is very deeply implanted 
in Hungary. It was made possible only 
by the extraordinary circumstances 
surrounding this proud old kingdom, 
which has already celebrated its first 
millenial period. The discouragement 
over the future political outlook and 
the humiliation of a nation reduced to 
a third or fourth rate power enabled 
an active minority to impose its will 
upon a passive majority. Once in- 
trenched in power, it has not been dif- 
ficult to maintain ascendency. 

“What is the United States going to 


of months, however, which, while not 
invariable, are in the main to be de- 
pended upon. A dry March followed 
by a dry April is a danger signal 
to poor harvests and the consequent 
unfavorable effect upon general busi- 
ness. If, as in 1913 and 1914, this is 
followed by a dry May and June, the 
chances of good harvests are very re- 
mote and the remainder of the year, es- 
pecially in agricultural sections, is apt 
to be a poor one for business. If the 
usual June rains do not continue into 
the early part of July the result upon 
the all-important corn crop is apt to be 
serious and far reaching in its effect 
upon trade. In fact, corn is largely 
made or unmade by plentiful precipita- 
tion or the lack of it in July. Where 
these June rains cease or become in- 
frequent before the end of June, there 
arises an example of how a usually re- 
liable forecast can be made as to the 
effect upon certain articles of merchan- 
dize. There will probably be large sales 
of corn knives and rubber hose, also 
of refrigerators, and sprinklers or wa- 
tering cans. 

Another phase of the weather in its 
relations to business is found in the 
study of the daily weather map as to 
the likelihood of the next few days. To 
use the map intelligently involves some 
comprehension of the causes which pro- 
duce changes in the weather. The typical 
weather map illustrated herewith gives 
the names and locations of the various 
stations thruout the United States 
where observations of the weather are 
taken twice each day. Forecasts of the 
weather probabilities for the next thir- 
ty-six hours are made as the result of 
these observations. The areas marked 
“Lows” are masses of lighter and 
moister air than the surrounding at- 
mosphere and produce rain as they 
move in a general easterly direction. 
The areas marked “Highs” are masses 
of cooler, drier air than the surround- 
ing atmosphere and bring fair and 
colder weather as they follow in the 
track of the Lows. The problem as to 
rainfall is the determination of the di- 
rection of the Lows, which come in 
from the far off Pacific or the great 
stretches of the Northwest, for wher- 
ever they go they produce rain in their 
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do for Hungary?” “Is not the United 
States going to do something to help 
us?” These are the questions that were 
daily asked me in Budapest by the peo- 
ple of all classes. I was unable to give 
any satisfaction. They are serious ques- 
tions for a citizen of the United States 
or any of the Allied countries. If bol- 
shevism reaches Vienna, it is coming 
dangerously near to western Europe. 
An autocracy of the proletariat is no 
saner and no safer than an autocracy 
of the bourgeoisie, even tho the num- 
bers are greater. The one is just as far 
removed from democracy as the other, 
and our aim has been to make the 
world safe for democracy. 
Toledo 


Getting the Weather Down to Business 


(Continued from page 257) 


the moisture from the surface of the 
earth to the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere, where it is condensed and 
chilled and falls in the form of rain. 
The Lows move with great rapidity, 
often as fast as six hundred miles every 
twenty-four hours, but while their gen- 
eral motion is easterly it is often de- 
flected to the north or south by the 
pressure of the surrounding Highs. The 
Lows are largely the cause of the pre- 
vailing winds, since as the lighter air 
composing them rises, the surrounding 
atmosphere rushes in from all direc- 
tions to fill the vacuum. The absence of 
Lows causes dry weather and drought, 
since the only precipitation then is in 
the form of local thunderstorms. The 
movement of the Lows over or near any 
locality also brings warmer weather as 
well as rain, while the Highs bring 
fair days and lower temperatures. The 
weather map indicates these coming 
changes anywhere from thirty-six to: 
seventy-two hours in advance, so that 
the business student of the map has a 
generally intelligent knowledge of the 
weather that far in advance and often 
can take advantage of the situation. 

Two instances illustrate how this ac- 
tually has been done. One concern in a 
large western city during a hot spell 
in August, saw from the weather map 
that rain and cooler weather was like- 
ly to be with them within three days. 
So they stopped buying electric fans 
and had a bargain sale of all their stock 
on hand. Another concern in the same 
city in December noticed a High far to 
the Northwest accompanied with very 
low temperatures, and, anticipating the 
cold wave which was to follow, wired 
all their salesmen to urge their custo- 
mers to send in orders at once for ice 
skates and all similar winter goods, 
and profited accordingly by their forc- 
sight. 

As a rule, seasonable goods are 
bought and sold on the hit or miss 
method of applying the “law of aver- 
ages,” when, as a matter of fact, there 
are no averages in nature’s methods but 
merely a series of startling contrasts. 
The wiser plan is to endeavor to get 
some intelligent idea in advance of the 
probable recurrence of these contrasts. 

St. Louis 




















Remarkable |Remarks 


SENATOR FALL—I am a mental dwarf. 

E. H. SOTHERN—I have no ax to 
grind. 

HENRY Forp—I don’t know anything 
about art. 

MARY PICKFORD—I’m interested only 
in my work. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—I have just 
begun to live. 

Mrs. H. B. HarrisoN—Most men 
are bow-legged. 

DoroTHY D1x—Girls, love isn’t what 
you think it is. 

De WoLr Hopprper—I never wrote a 
speech in my life. 

WooprRow WILSON—The world is on 
the operating table. 

OGDEN ARMOUR—We must maintain 
a fair level of prices. 

Ep. Howe—I often wonder what sort 
of a woman I would have made. 

THE EXx-CROWN PRINCE—My father 
has grown very white and old. 

Von HINDENBURG—I feel strongly, 
but inwardly I am a broken man. 

PRESIDENT F. D. UNDERWOOD OF THE 
ERIE—Just now passion is in the sad- 
dle. 

Sirk EDWARD CARSON—I refuse to be 
a sort of Punch and Judy show in 
politics. 

GERALDINE FARRAR—One must be 
continually doing things or the public 
forgets. 

Lake H. SmitH—Speaking of that 
libel suit—the pen is mightier than 
the Ford. 

EUGENE BrIEUX—On African soil 
the next blooming of the human flower 
will occur. 

SENATOR SHERMAN—The League of 
Nations is the colossal confidence game 
of the ages. 

Mrs. MEDILL McCormMickK—Women 
mentally and temperamentally abhor 
autocracy. 

COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT—The 
Republican party is the only stable 
organization. 

NIKOLAI LENIN—As a worker the 
peasant is a socialist, but as a corn- 
seller he is bourgeois. 

SENATOR JOHN SHARPE WILLIAMS— 
God alone knows what the United 
States Senate will do. 


Mrs. M. A. WiILsSON—To broaden 
shoulders try rubbing cocoa butter in 
the hollows of the neck. 


Roy K. MouLtoN—We must admire 
Mr. Bryan for his cheerfulness. His 
goat seems unattainable. 


CLEMENT K. SHORTER—I unhesitant- 
ly proclaim Pasadena the most beauti- 
ful spot I have ever visited. 


PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—Lloyd George 
imagines himself Napoleon, and Wilson 
imagines himself Jesus Christ. 

DorotHy D1x—Do not conclude you 
are in love with a man because you 
like to have him hold your hand. 

GENERAL SMuUTS—It may well be 
that the only ultimate hope for Russia 
1s a sober, purified soviet system. 
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UpToN SINCLAIR—Most socialists 
that I have known have been as clean 
and decent as circumstances permitted. 

PATRICK FRANCIS MurRPHY—It is 
with matrimony as it is with good 
mustard—people praise it with tears 
in their eyes. 

HELEN ROWLAND—From the day on 
which she tips the scales at 140 the 
chief excitement of a woman’s life con- 
sists in spotting women who are fatter 
than she is. 


HERBERT N. Hoover—lIt will be im- 
possible now to prevent death by 
starvation of 200,000 people in Ar- 
menia. But by faithful, energetic work 
we may be able to save 500,000. 


SENATOR JOHN SHARPE WILLIAMS— 
The Associated Press—the most pub- 
lic thing in the United States, except 
perhaps the executive session of the 
Senate. 


Mrs. H. B. HAarrIsonN—The men and 
not the girls should be compelled to 
wear stockings and long stockings at 
that, when bathing. Their limbs are 
simply awful—full of knobs. 


ror. Epwarp A. Ross—It is sig- 
nificant that the bragging lies of boys 
usually relate to what they can do, 
while girls are more apt to lie about 
their possessions. 


A Hymn of Hope 
For the League of Nations 
By F. W. Bourdillon 
Tune: Moscow (Hymns A. & M. 360) 


A thousand thousand years, 
Thru wars and toils and tears 
A Guiding Hand 
Has led the tribes of men 
From desert, cave and den, 
To hail within their ken 
A fairer land. 


There each to all is friend; 
No city walls defend; 
No fortress frowns; 
Earth has no guilty stain; 
Nor multitudes are slain 
As sheep, that kings may gain 
Titles or crowns. 


There shall all nations be 
Equal, and all men free, 
Soul, body, mind; 
Diverse in speech and blood, 
All in one brotherhood 
Vie to advance the good 
Of all mankind. 


By all our dead who lie 

’Neath every vaulted sky 
And sea profound: 

By sacrificial deed 

Of souls self-doomed to bleed, 

Holding the highest creed 
‘Faith yet hath found: 


Our race is consecrate 

To hate the deeds of hate, 
And laws emend, 

Till Peace of man with man 

O’er every clime and clan 

Wide as the o’erarching span 
Of Heav’n extend. 


Plymouth Rock 


In celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers at Plymouth, several 
projects of magnitude are being 
planned. One of these is the contribu- 
tion of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, who, at an expense of 
$47,000, are undertaking the task of 
returning to its original location the 
famous Plymouth Rock. 

A sea wall will replace the wharves 
which now line the shore and for whose 
construction the rock was removed 
many years ago. In the center of the 
new wall the rock will be situated, pro- 
tected by an imposing Grecian portico 
whose granite pillars will bear the 
names of the voyagers on the “May- 
flower.” By placing the rock in the base 
of the portico below the level of the 
floor, the waters can reach it again 
thru openings which will be protected 
by metal gratings. 

It is also hoped to reclaim the first 
old Plymouth burying ground, in which 
lie some of the famous Pilgrims. At 
present the burying ground is crossed 
by a roadway and the restoration of 
the spot would cost approximately 
$25,000. 
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Do you know that— 


a hot surface of this mea- Few people realize that this con- 


dition exists if the temperature 

d 1271 withina pipe, for example, is a. 
Fahrenheit (the temperature o. 

sure area wastes 2 steam at 5 Ibs. pressure) and the 

temperature ofthe air surrounding 

the pipe is 70° Fahrenheit=a very 


pounds of coal each year ? moderate condition. 









If i 1f 1s steam heat — VERY hot surface radiates heat. If this heat 

goes where it is not required, it is wasted 

rot B The waste indollarsperyear | and so is the coal that was burned to produce it. 

ey linear foot of pipe,coal | Opposite are some actual figures on such wastes 

30 """"yl at $10.00 perton,rlb.steam —.based on average conditions in American 
a"... 1.80 pressure—temperature of air 


5M... 2.20 homes like yours. 


6"... 2.65 around pipe 70° Fahrenheit. 
Read the remedy to the right. The Remedy 


Insulation correctly designed, manufactured and applied 
will reduce heat loss from hot surfaces as much as 90% 


e 7 + : 

Efficient insulation must be made of material that does not 
If it 1s hot-air heat — conduct heat and that combines with this property the 

Size of 4 The waste in dollars per year necessary strength and durability. 
pipe. per linear foot of pipe, coal Johns-Manville Asbestocel Insulation has all these desirable 
8" ....$1.65 at $10.00 per ton. Air in characteristics. It is made for application to steam, hot-air 
& ae Oe pipe 150° Fabrenheit—air | and hot-water systems. Other Johns-Manville Materials: 
129 2. eas around pipe 70°. Sponge felt and 859 Magnesia for high pressure steam, 
Anti-Sweat and Zero for cold water, Combination Built-Up 

Read the remedy to the right. for Brine and Ammonia. 


Inspect your heating plant for exposed hot surfaces on pipes, 
eT boilers and heaters, and for sections not properly insulated. 
If it 7s hot-water heat — Have your steamfitter apply Asbestocel to pipes, boilers or 


heaters, sealing all cracks and joints, finishing boiler and 


Ft. The loss in dollars per year heater surfaces with Johns-Manville Insulating Cement. 
pipe. perlinear foot of pipe, coal at In this way you will save the added coal that must be 
+o+e§ 8 $10.00 perton. Waterin pipe burned when there is waste. 

i)--- 125 180° Fabrenheit. Airaround H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 


pipe 70° Fabrenheit. 10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


















Read the remedy to the right. Unfortunately many materials 
used for “‘covering’’ pipesare not 
efficient heat insulations — not 
only because their constituent 
materials are inferior, but be- 
cause their construction is incors 
rect or faulty. 
> aid you in buying, Asbestocel is 
shown here in two forms: 
In sectional form for fitting around 
steam and hot-water pi. 
In flexible oon form, for fitt 
around hot-a > pipes, i fer, fitting 
We camel Asbestocel rather 
than air cell because of its con- 

























i struction, viz: the cells run 
Through around the pipe—not lengthwi: ise, 
' b thus preventing circulation of air. 
and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 
‘CEMENTS 
“that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
FIRE 


PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 











